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Welcome  to  The  Commemorative  Trail  Fall/Winter  Issue  -  1996 


We  hope  you  believe  our  journal  is  meeting  your  requirements  for  informative  and  entertaining 
reading.  However,  without  your  input  we  are  unable  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  present  the  “ best 
bargain  in  numismatics.  ”  Please  submit  your  articles  today ;  we  need  your  involvement  to  make  this 
publication  ours  in  every  sense  of  the  word! 
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COVER  PHOTO:  Q.  David  Bovvers  (R-0548,  NH)  has  very  graciously  allowed  us  to  excerpt  a 
chapter  from  his  forthcoming  book,  American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards ,  in  this  issue  of  The 
Commemorative  Trail.  What  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  give  our  members  a  preview  of  not  only  the 
material  pertaining  to  our  favorite  series  of  coins  but  the  general  introduction  to  the  book  and  a  listing 
of  chapters,  so  members  can  see  the  setting  in  which  commemoratives  are  being  placed.  Dave  has  never 
declined  to  reply  to  my  requests  for  articles  (all  of  which  have  been  prominently  featured  in  TCT),  even 
though  he  maintains  a  staggering  workload  to  fulfill  his  overwhelming  number  of  commitments.  To  me, 
that  signifies  a  very  special  numismatist,  whose  willingness  to  share  his  expertise  with  our  members  often 
takes  priority  over  national  newspapers,  magazines,  and  auction  catalogs  as  well  as  the  prolific  number 
of  books  he  writes.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such  a  dedicated  and  devoted  member— and 
especially  a  true  friend— of  our  Society.  My  words  of  thanks  do  not  adequately  convey  the  gratitude  I 
feel  when  Dave  always  comes  forward  to  help  me  with  yet  another  superb  article.  He  deserves  the 
deepest  appreciation  of  all  Society  members. 


PLEASE  MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS! 


Although  our  meeting  in  Orlando  at  the 
FUN  convention  will  be  history  by  the  time  you 
receive  this  issue,  1  did  want  to  note  that  our 
“Founding  Father,”  Frank  W.  DuVall  (L-001, 
AL)  was  the  featured  speaker.  The  program  he 
presented  was  “Unusual  Commems  and 
Supportive  Collectibles,”  and  it  is  one  I  am 
eagerly  anticipating  as  I  write  this. 


The  Society  will  hold  its  regular  meeting 
at  the  Long  Beach  Coin  &  Collectibles  Expo  on 
Saturday,  February  22,  1997,  at  9  a.m.  Anthony 
Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY)  will  present  a  program 
entitled  “Commemorative  First-Strike  Ceremonies  of  1982  and  1983  and  Artificial  vs.  Natural  Toning.” 
What  a  marvelous  opportunity  for  our  members  to  hear  about  these  two  interesting  subjects,  one  of  which 
causes  debate  whenever  it  is  mentioned.  I  hope  all  members  (and  their  friends)  join  us  at  the  Long  Beach 
Convention  Center.  Remember,  showing  your  Society  membership  card  (or  any  coin  club  card)  gains 
you  free  admission  to  the  Expo! 

The  ANA  National  Money  Show  will  give  members  in  Cleveland  and  surrounding  areas  a  chance 
to  become  more  involved  in  our  club’s  activities.  As  usual,  the  meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday  at 
9  a.m.,  March  22,  1997.  Speaker,  topic,  and  room  location  will  be  announced  in  the  convention 
program. 

The  Society  will  also  meet  at  the  Central  States  Numismatic  Society  Convention  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  at  9  a.m.  on  Saturday,  April  12th.  Location:  Indiana  Convention  Center.  Please  check  the 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS 
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convention  program  or  with  a  show  official  for  room  number. 


*  *  * 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  from  our 
members.  The  following  letter  is  from 

Richard  A.  Bacca  (R-1751,  CT): 


Dear  Helen: 

It’s  about  time  that  I  send  in  my  dues  for 
the  Commem  Society.  Enclosed  please  find  my 
check  for  $20.00. 

It  was  great  seeing  you  and  spending  time 
at  the  [ANA]  Summer  Seminar  again  this  year. 

The  word  is  slowly  getting  out  that  this  is  by  far 
one  of  the  best  events  for  someone  who  is  really 
into  the  hobby.  I  cannot  say  more  about  it  because  one  has  to  experience  it  to  believe.  It  is  truly  an 
event  for  those  who  want  to  spend  every  minute  of  a  week  deeply  involved  in  a  hobby  that  they  love. 
And  spend  it  with  many,  many  old  and  new  friends  at  the  same  time. 

From  our  family  news,  my  son  Rick  got  married  on  October  12th.  My  wife  and  I  created  unique 
wooden  nickels  for  the  event.  Everyone  at  the  reception  got  one,  and  the  comments  were  very  positive. 
I’ve  included  one  for  your  own  keepsake  and  stamped  both  sides  on  this  letter  to  share  with  any  members 
who  may  need  ideas  for  some  upcoming  event  of  their  own.  Each  wood  was  hand  painted  in  several 
colors  before  being  coated  with  poly.  Just  another  fun  hobby  thing!!!! 


At  the  Seminar  you  mentioned  that  a  letter  of  mine  was  featured  in  a  Q.  David  Bowers’ 
newsletter.  I  just  had  to  find  out  what  had  been  actually  published.  In  fact,  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see 
how  he  had  used  all  of  my  positive  wording  about  their  special  coin  holders  to  turn  it  into  a  commercial. 
He’s  right... they  are  a  great  way  to  mount  and  display  coins.  However,  what  my  original  letter  was 
asking  him  was  whether  he  was  going  to  continue  the  holder  series  to  include  the  later  commemorative 
types.  His  actual  response  back  to  me  was  that  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  enough  interest  in  the  holders  to 
justify  designing  the  new  holder  and  trying  to  market  it.  He  suggested  that  I  contact  Capital  Plastics  to 
custom  build  one  to  match  the  earlier  ones.  1  wonder  how  many  of  our  members  may  have  purchased 
these  earlier  holders  (a  set  of  4  for  the  silver  commems)  and  may  also  be  interested  in  a  fifth  holder  for 
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the  later  coins.  With  all  of  the  comments  being  issued,  there  will  also  be  a  6th  needed  (if  not  already). 
The  holders  have  one  opening  for  each  of  the  silver  issues.  There  is  also  a  gold  comment  holder,  but 
1  didn't  get  into  the  gold  pieces  as  yet.  If  any  members  are  interested  in  pursuing  this  new  holder,  they 
can  write  me  at  P.  O.  Box  1701.  Torrington,  CT  06790-1701. 

We  (Sl’SCC)  have  a  great  opportunity  coming  up  in  New  York  next  summer.  What  are  the 
chances  of  having  an  SUSCC  get-together?  Something  a  little  more  than  just  our  regular  meeting.  Can 
we  ask  for  a  roll  call  of  members  who  are  thinking  about  being  there  and  what  suggestions  they  might 
have? 


My  best  to  you  from  the  family  and  all  of  your  Connecticut  friends. 

(Editor's  Reply:  Dick,  it  was  certainly  pleasant  seeing  you  at  the  Seminar  and  joining  you  at 
your  table  during  the  banquet.  As  always,  scheduling  is  very  tight  during  a  major  coin 
convention— especially  the  ANA— but  I'm  sure  something  more  than  just  our  regular  meeting  could  be 
arranged  if  time  permits  and  there  is  enough  interest.  Would  you  like  to  be  the  '‘unofficial"  chairman 
to  whom  Socie ty  members  could  write ?  Any  scheduling  would  have  to  be  done  after  we  are  informed  of 
the  ANA 's  activities.  One  drawback  for  those  of  us  who  are  ANA  Board  members  is  that  our  ANA 
meetings  inevitably  conflict  with  our  Society •  gatherings.  I 'd  just  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  attend  a  regular 
meeting!  Between  now  and  a  few  months  before  New  York,  perhaps  you  can  come  up  with  a  plan  for 
members  to  meet— even  if  it  is  just  an  extension  of  our  usual  meeting.) 

Next,  a  letter  from  Steven  M.  Bieda  (R-2205,  MI): 

Dear  Helen: 

Enclosed  please  find  a  check  in  the  amount  of  $20.00  in  payment  for  my  1997  dues.  Best  wishes 
for  the  holiday  season. 

I've  been  a  little  busier  than  I  had  anticipated;  however,  as  promised.  I'm  still  planning  on 
submitting  an  article  relating  to  my  experience  designing  the  reverse  of  the  1992  Olympic  Half  Dollar. 
Sorry  about  the  delay. 

(Editor's  Reply:  Steve.  I  am  eagerly  awaiting  your  article.  Just  compiling  the  journal  takes  a 
lot  of  time,  but  having  to  solicit  features  makes  the  workload  even  more  demanding.  I'm  sure  our 
members  would  be  very  much  interested  in  what  you  would  relate.  Actually,  I  hope  other  Society' 
members  who  have  designed  coins  will  also  write  articles  concerning  their  experiences.  When  Elizabeth 
Jones  spoke  at  the  Long  Beach  Expo  years  ago,  her  talk  produced  a  standing-room-only  crowd.  Everyone 
there  was  excited  to  have  the  Chief  Sculptor /Engraver  of  the  U.S.  Mint  present,  and  her  description  of 
designing  a  coin  and  seeing  it  through  the  manufacturing  process  was  perhaps  the  most  successful 
program  in  the  history  of  our  club.) 

Next  follows  a  letter  from  Otto  G.  Coldiron  (R-0261,  FL);  the  letter  is  short,  but  I  wanted  to 
include  it  because  it's  been  some  time  since  I've  heard  from  him: 

Helen: 


Enclosed  are  dues  for  1996-97. 
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You  re  doing  a  terrific  job.  Thanks  for  all  your  interest  and  contributions. 

(Editor  s  Reply:  Otto,  it  is  so  good  to  hear  from  you.  I  hope  you’re  finding  life  in  Florida  to 
he  relaxing  and  enjoyable.  I  am  looking  forward  to  being  in  Orlando  next  week.  /As  /  write  this,  /  leave 
in  only  a  few  days  for  the  FUN  Convention.  /  Thanks  very  much  for  your  kind  words  regarding  my 
editorship  of  our  journal.  However,  Fd  have  difficulty  keeping  up  the  quality  if  our  contributing  authors 
did  not  come  through  with  such  great  submissions.  They  certainly  have  our  gratitude  as  well.) 

Next  is  a  letter  from  David  P.  Flippin  (R-2188,  CA): 

Dear  Helen: 

Please  find  enclosed  my  check  to  extend  my  SUSCC  membership  for  two  more  years.  I  include 
a  donation  to  help  with  the  continuation  of  The  Commemorative  Trail. 

Em  sure  most  of  us  read  The  Commemorative  Trail  from  cover  to  cover.  Every  article  is 
interesting,  but,  of  course,  depending  on  our  collecting  specialties,  some  articles  will  be  of  particular 
interest. 


In  the  current  issue  of  our  journal  are  two  such  articles  for  me.  I  have  just  completed  my 
commemorative  coin  collection,  so  now  I  am  concentrating  on  a  collateral  collection  of  original  holders, 
mailers,  and  fliers. 

Frank  Jozapaitis’  article,  “A  Return  to  the  Oregon  Trail,”  is  of  keen  interest.  The  flier  is  as 
interesting  as  the  picture  of  Mr.  Meeker  and  the  President.  Although  many  of  us  would  delight  to  have 
an  item  such  as  this  in  our  collections,  we  are  just  as  delighted  that  it  has  safely  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  a  collector  who  is  willing  to  share  his  find  with  us.  We  owe  Frank  our  thanks. 

The  short  article  by  Bill  Fivaz,  “An  1892  Columbian  50c  Box  Coin,”  is  of  special  interest  to  me 
because  I  also  collect  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  souvenirs,  particularly,  as  they  relate  to  the 
commemorative  coins  and  stamps.  I  read  about  a  Columbian  50c  box  coin  about  two  years  ago  and  have 
been  on  the  search  for  one  ever  since.  I  can  attest  to  their  rarity— I  haven’t  been  able  to  locate  one  of 
either  type,  either  hinged  or  unhinged.  I  am  very  pleased  now  to  have  a  picture  of  the  hinged  type. 
Imagine  the  craftsmanship  to  create  one  of  these.  They  were  undoubtedly  rare  to  start  with!  Our  kudos 
to  Bill. 


And,  of  course,  our  continuing  thanks  to  you,  Helen.  Your  wonderful  ability  to  pull  together 
so  much  interesting  information  in  each  issue  of  our  journal  deserves  a  standing  ovation  (I'm  standing)! 
I  know  you  don’t  write  it  all,  but  you  do  get  it  all  there. 

The  best  to  you  during  the  holiday  season  and  throughout  the  coming  year. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  David,  as  you  may  know,  my  focus  in  commemorative  collecting  is  what  Dave 
Bowers  refers  to  as  tie-in  materials,  i.e.,  official  holders ,  fliers ,  ordering  forms,  envelopes,  and  the  like. 
I  truly  believe  these  are  as  valuable  (especially  in  these  days  of  depressed  prices  for  the  coins)  as  the 
commems  themselves.  If  anyone  has  an  unusual  piece  and  is  willing  to  share  it  with  our  members,  please 
send  a  photo  to  me,  and  /  will  be  delighted  to  publish  it  in  our  journal.) 
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The  following  comes  from  a  member  who  is  now  living  in  Paris,  France,  Lawrence  A. 
krogsdale  (R-2127): 

Dear  Helen: 

I've  let  me  dues  lapse  unintentionally,  of  course.  We  now  live  in  Paris,  France  (don’t  change 
address  though,  as  TCT  is  forwarded  through  my  KY  address).  I  hope  you  are  doing  well  and  enjoy  each 
issue  of  TCT.  To  be  sure  Fm  not  late  next  year,  Fve  enclosed  $50  for  96-97  and  97-98.  Count  the  rest 
for  my  continued  support  of  your  hard  work  to  keep  The  Trail  so  interesting. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Larry,  it  was  delightful  to  hear  from  you.  I’ve  missed  all  the  fim  conversations 
Larry >  Burke,  you,  and  1  had  at  the  Long  Beach  Expo.  I  truly  appreciate  your  donation  to  offset  our 
journal ’s  publishing  costs.  Thank  you  very  much!) 

Next  is  the  following  letter  from  Robert  R.  Moon  (R-2110,  NY): 

Dear  Mrs.  Carmody: 

Received  my  latest  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  on  Saturday,  and  noticed  the  dues  reminder 
in  the  issue.  I  don’t  recall  receiving  a  dues  notice  this  past  summer,  so  enclosed  is  my  check  for  the  96- 
97  Club  Year.  Fm  still  working  on  the  Hudson,  NY  article,  and  one  of  these  days  I  hope  to  finish  it. 
Hopefully,  will  get  it  done  in  time  to  pass  it  along  to  you  at  the  ANA  in  New  York  next  summer. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Bob,  we  no  longer  send  individual  notices  to  our  members— although  I  do 
mention  in  TCT  when  payments  are  due.  We’ve  not  had  an  increase  in  membership  fees  for  quite  some 
time.  Frankly,  I'm  not  sure  how  much  longer  we  can  hold  out  in  this  regard.  Certainly,  one  would  be 
immediately  forthcoming  if  we  sent  additional  mailings  other  than  those  for  our  journal.  I  am  still  looking 
forward  to  your  Hudson  article.  Your  research  on  this  commem  would  be  very  much  welcomed  by  our 
members.  Some  of  my  most  prized  possessions  are  an  official  letter,  envelope,  and  holder  for  the  Hudson. 
After  years  and  years  of  looking,  I  finally  located  them  through  a  very /  valued  member  of  the  Society ,  and 
because  of  his  efforts  1  acquired  them.  I  was  in  “Seventh  Heaven  ’’for  months  after  that!) 

Next  is  a  letter  from  Barry  Shuler  (R-2164,  CO): 

Dear  Helen: 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for  $65  for  2  years’  SUSCC  dues  plus  a  $25  donation  to  help  all  of  you  keep 
up  the  good  work!  The  Commemorative  Trail  is  great! 

Good  to  see  you  in  Denver.  I  hope  to  be  at  the  Summer  Seminar  in  July,  so  may  see  you  there. 

Hope  you  are  well  and  all  is  OK. 

Have  a  great  Holiday  Season. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  How  nice  to  hear  from  you,  Barry ;.  I  do  hope  to  be  at  the  1997  Summer 
Seminar.  However,  my  attendance  isn ’t firm  at  this  time.  The  New  York  ANA  Convention  begins  a  week 
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or  so  later,  so  I  may  have  to  forego  my  stay  in  Colorado.  In  instances  like  this  I  want  to  clone 
myself— too  much  to  do  and  not  enough  time  in  one  person ’s  life  to  accomplish  it!) 

Finally,  a  letter  from  a  rather  regular  correspondent,  Kenneth  B.  Spatola  (R-0305,  MA): 

Dear  Helen: 

Just  received  the  Summer  1996  journal.  Thanks  for  your  efforts  and  those  who  contributed. 

I’ve  just  obtained  a  new  PC,  so  we  should  be  “compatible”  if  you  can  read  a  Microsoft  Word 
document.  No  excuse  not  to  write  another  article  now! 

Thanks  for  the  gentle  dues  notice.  Enclosed  is  check  for  $20  for  1996-97.  Best  bargain  in 
numismatics. 

I  hope  this  note  finds  you  in  good  health.  Only  wish  I  could  join  you  in  Hawaii;  your  write-up 
sounded  great.  Maybe  someday. 

Warmest  regards. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  It  was  great  to  hear  from  you  again,  Ken.  Frankly,  I  don ’t  think  my  computer 
program— WordPerfect  5.1  in  DOS— is  compatible  with  Microsoft  Word.  However,  as  I’ve  told  you,  I 
can  work  from  a  hard  copy  as  well.  Perhaps  you  can  learn  whether  you  can  save  your  article  in  the 
ASCII  version,  as  1  am  sure  I  should  have  no  trouble  with  that.  1  look  forward  to  receiving  another 
article  from  you.  The  spring  issue  will  be  due  before  I  know  it,  and  I  hope  other  members  will  be  sending 
in  articles  as  well. ) 

As  always,  1  appreciate  hearing  from  all  members.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  me  with  any 
recommendations  with  respect  to  improving  our  journal  or,  for  that  matter,  how  the  Society  may  better 
meet  your  expectations. 


*  *  * 


REMINDER 


Please  remember  to  submit  your  articles  on  disk  if  possible. 
As  I  work  with  an  IBM-compatible  computer  and  WordPerfect  5.1, 
perhaps  you  can  use  that  program  as  well.  If  not,  any  other  will  be 
totally  acceptable  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  read  the  disk. 

But  don’t  let  these  conditions  stop  you  from  writing  an  article. 
I  am  also  more  than  willing  to  work  from  a  hard  copy,  i.e.,  the 
printed  page. 

Now  all  you  need  are  time,  energy,  and  a  desire  to  see  your 
by-line  appear  in  our  journal! 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 


by  Jerry  Yahalom  (R-1060,  CA) 


First,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  our 
members  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  the  1996-1998 
President  of  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins.  I'll 
endeavor  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  my  predecessors  and  live 
up  to  the  high  standards  set  by  them. 

At  the  present  time  Society  members  have  a  problem. 
The  new  commemoratives  issued  by  the  U.S.  Mint  have  created 
a  stituation  whereby  some  members  are  reluctant  to  collect  them. 

These  commemoratives  are  the  result  of  lobbying  by 
certain  organizations,  vying  for  substantial  monetary  awards,  to 
persuade  Congress  to  authorize  their  issuance.  These  groups 
appear  to  be  more  interested  in  gaining  revenue  for  their  own  self- 
interests  than  providing  collectors  with  coins  of  beauty  and  historical  significance,  which  would  be 
welcome  in  the  marketplace  by  collectors. 

I  see  only  that  the  supply  will  outweigh  the  demand.  The  programs  will  suffer,  and  enthusiasm 
for  these  new  issues  (and  even  further  issues)  will  dwindle  to  an  alarming  degree— possibly  even  causing 
a  decline  in  interest  for  our  classic  commems.  We  must  voice  our  opinions  to  the  “powers  that  be.” 

I’ll  try  to  stay  as  neutral  as  possible  on  this  issue  and  let  each  member  guide  his  or  her  monetary 
outlay  for  these  coins.  Whichever  it  is,  collect  the  coins  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  you  would  have 
for  the  older,  classic  issues. 

I  can't  pass  up  the  opportunity  of  patting  Editor  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA)  on  the  back 
for  her  years  of  service  not  only  in  that  position  but  multi-term  presidency  and  secretarial  contributions. 
Her  countless  hours  of  time  and  effort  in  compiling  The  Commemorative  Trail  are  immeasurable.  Her 
contributions  have  elevated  our  award-winning  journal  to  the  highest  level  of  quality  a  publication  can 
attain.  If  you  only  knew  the  amount  of  work  that  goes  into  each  issue,  you  would  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover— and  then  read  it  again  before  it  takes  its  rightful  place  in  your  numismatic  libraries.  Helen,  I  say 
this  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  entire  membership. 
Thank  you  for  your  devotion  and  dedication  to  the  Society  and  our  journal. 


Numismatically, 


Jerry 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


by  Frank  W.  DuVall  (LM-001,  AL) 


The  position  of  Vice  President  of  the  Society  for  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins  is  a  first  for  me.  In  the  duties  of  the 
officers  of  the  Society  (TCT,  Winter  1993,  Vol.  1 1  -  #2),  specific 
duties  are  assigned  to  each  office,  hut  I  always  have  found  that 
the  last  general  duty,  “Performs  other  related  duties  as 
appropriate,”  seemed  to  he  commandingly  omnipresent  in  all  of 
the  offices.  In  our  Society  operation,  though  I  have  held  most 
of  the  offices,  the  “appropriate  related  duties”  seemed  to  arise 
regardless  of  which  position  I  held.  This  performance  of  “related 
duties”  is  apparently  indigenous  to  all  of  the  Society  offices.  The 
thoughts  above  provide  an  entree  to  comments  about  the  specific 
VP  duty,  “Promotes  recruitment  of  new  members  throughout  the 
Society.” 

In  this,  my  first  VP  Report,  it  is  appropriate  that  credit  for  outstanding  Society  recruitment  be 
given  to  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA).  Although  she  has  held  most  offices  in  the  Society,  she 
always  has  performed  superbly  (as  a  related  duty)  the  recruitment  of  new  members.  Helen  has  spent 
countless  hours  at  coin  shows  and  other  personal  contact  opportunities  to  enlist  new  members  for  the 
Society  and  to  encourage  membership  renewals.  This  includes  accurate  recording  of  pertinent  data  on 
members  and  membership  fees.  Even  in  the  first  Society  meeting  at  the  San  Diego  ANA  Convention  in 
August  1983,  Helen  exercised  initiative  in  encouraging  membership,  volunteered  and  performed  the 
recording  of  data  on  new  members,  and  collected  membership  fees.  She  has  successfully  and 
continuously  worked  since  1983  to  ensure  that  those  she  meets  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  join  our 
Society.  Also,  you  will  note  that,  as  editor  of  TCT,  she  reminds  all  to  renew  and  recruit.  We  all  owe 
her  a  show  of  appreciation. 

It  gives  me  a  great  pleasure  to  commend  Helen  for  all  her  efforts.  Like  all  previous  VPs,  I 
expect  my  job  to  be  easier  as  a  result  of  Helen's  commitment  to  the  Society.  As  your  new  Vice 
President,  I  encourage  all  of  you  to  enlist  new  members  and  to  make  your  Society  what  “you  would  like 
it  to  be.”  Remember,  the  back  cover  of  TCT  consists  of  “Applications  for  Membership.”  A  photocopy 
of  the  back  cover  will  provide  convenient  access  to  membership  forms. 


Yours  for  a  better  Society, 


Frank 


And  now  our  feature  article... 


Coming  Soon  From  Q.  David  Bowers 

American  Coin  Hoards  and  Treasures :  Fortunes  Lost! 

Fortunes  Found!  Fortunes  Waiting  to  be  Discovered! 

Hundreds  of  rare  coin  finds  and  discoveries  are  discussed  in  detail  in  this  new  book  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Working  with  Michael 
Hodder  as  research  associate,  this  new  work  is  now  in  the  editorial  process  and  will  be  available  early  in  1997. 

To  be  400  to  600  pages  in  length, 
the  fabulous  Randall  Hoard  of  1816- 
1820  large  cents  and  the  incomparable 
Treasure  Hoard  of  Morgan  and  Peace 
silver  dollars  are  among  the  hundreds  of 
entries  ranging  from  sunken  ships,  long- 
forgotten  safe  deposit  box  contents, 
building  cornerstones,  pieces  found  hid¬ 
den  in  walls,  gold  dug  up  on  planta¬ 
tions,  and  more.  W'henever  possible, 
numismatic  details  are  given  including 
dates,  mintmarks,  and  quantities.  As 
such,  anyone  interested  in  United  States 
coins  from  the  earliest  New  England 
and  Pine  Tree  silver  pieces  down  to 
coins  of  our  own  century  will  find  this 
to  be  a  book  to  be  consulted  again  and 
again.  Written  in  an  absorbing,  enter¬ 
taining  style,  this  volume  provides  a 
wealth  of  numismatic  information  never 

er 

will  enjoy  photographs  of  coins  found 
in  the  hoards,  other  numismatic  illus¬ 
trations,  pictures  of  banks,  steamships, 

,  and  much 

Curiously,  until  the  advent  of  this 
book,  the  only  serious  study  on  Ameri¬ 
can  coin  hoards  ever  to  reach  print  was  that  published  by  Walter  Breen  in  The  Numismatist  i n  1952,  which  discussed  less  than  40  finds. 

This  beautiful  hardbound  volume  is  8-1/2"  x  11",  heavily  illustrated,  and  leads  off  with  a  foreword  by  American  Numismatic 
.Association  president  and  Guide  Book  editor,  Kenneth  Bressett.  It  is  fully  indexed  and  includes  a  numismatic  cross  reference. 

List  Price  $59.95.  Hardbound. 

Special  Prepublication  Price:  $45.00. 

(plus  shipping  anti  handling) 

Box  1224  •  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 
1-800-222-5993  •  FAX:  603-569-5319  •  In  NH:  569-5095 


and  other  treasure  locations 
more — a  visual  delight. 


before  gathered  between  two  covers! 
Throughout  the  pages  the  read 


Illustrated  here  is  a  Currier  and  Ives  print  titled  Awful 
ConfLtgration  of  the  Steam  Boat  Lexington. 

On  the  night  of  January  13,  1840,  the  488-ton  steamer 
Lexington  was  en  route  from  New  York  City  to  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  with  about  160  people  aboard  and  a  cargo  of  about  150  bales  of  cotton.  She 
caught  fire  at  sea  in  sub-zero  weather,  and  in  the  ensuing  tragedy  all  but  four  people  died. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  stories  to  be  featured  in  this  fabulous  new  book  by  Q. 
David  Bowers. 

N1296B 
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1996  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  Nil  (13894. 

Tales  of  Treasures 

with  emphasis  on  commemoratives 
or, 

a  peek  at  Dave  Bowers’  latest  book! 
or, 

you’re  reading  in  The  Commemorative  Trail  right  now 
what  thousands  of  others  will  be  reading  months  from  now 


First,  a  Few  Words  from  Helen  Carmody: 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  Dave  Bowers.  The  subject  was  this:  “Could  you, 
Dave,  send  me  something  for  the  next  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Traill ” 

As  members  know,  Dave  has  contributed  much  to  our  Society  and  to  The  Commemorative 
Trail  over  a  period  of  years.  And  more  than  just  a  few  of  us  have  his  1991  book  in  our 
libraries,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia. 

Anyway,  Dave  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  his  latest  book,  American  Coin 
Hoards  and  Treasures.  It  so  happens  that  Chapter  14  of  this  book  is  about  commemoratives, 
so  I  asked  the  natural  question,  “Could  we  run  the  chapter  in  The  Commemorative  Trail ?” 

The  answer  was  an  immediate  “yes.”  Thus  on  the  pages  to  follow,  you’ll  find  not  only 
Chapter  14  but  the  general  introduction  to  the  book  and  a  listing  of  chapters,  so  you  can  see  the 
setting  in  which  commemoratives  are  being  placed. 

One  more  thing:  If  you  want  to  order  a  copy  of  the  book,  Dave  says  that  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  is  offering  a  special  pre-publication  value  for  this  $59.95  book— just  $45  (plus 
$3.50  packing  and  shipping).  The  book  will  be  several  hundred  pages  in  length.  If  you  want 
to  order  one  now,  for  anticipated  delivery  in  April,  call  1-800-222-5993,  credit  card  in  hand, 
and  ask  for  Mary  Tocci  or  Donna  Badeau,  and  they  will  take  care  of  your  order.  Or  you  can 
send  a  check  for  $48.50  directly  to:  Bowers  and  Merena  Publications  Department,  Box  1224, 
Wolfeboro,  NH  03894. 

Now,  here  are  excerpts  from  Dave’s  forthcoming  book: 

Title  page  will  read: 


and  caches  of  other  American 
numismatic  items 


Hundreds  of  exciting  and  informative  accounts  of 


FORTUNES  LOST! 

FORTUNES  FOUND! 

FORTUNES  WAITING  TO  BE  DISCOVERED! 
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A  treasury  of  treasure  stories 

from 

Sunken  ships 
Bank  vaults  and  reserves 
Hidden  compartments 
Buried  chests  and  boxes 
Old  safes 

Pirates  and  privateers 
Cornerstones 
Barrels  and  casks 
Mint  and  Treasury  storage 
Wrecked  buildings 
Caves  and  crevices 
Estates 
Time  capsules 
Forgotten  collections 
Attics  and  basements 
and  other  places 


by 

Q.  David  Bowers 

with 

MICHAEL  HODDER 

Research  Associate 

• 

Foreword  by 

KENNETH  E.  BRESSETT 


Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


And,  on  another  page: 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR:  Q.  David  Bowers  began  his  interest  in  rare  coins  in  1952  and 
in  1953  became  a  dealer  while  a  young  teen-ager.  Since  that  time  he  has  achieved  prominence 
in  the  field,  has  handled  many  important  coins  and  collections,  and  has  written  dozens  of  books, 
several  of  which  have  become  classics  in  the  field.  His  books  and  catalogues  have  earned  more 
“Book  of  the  Year  Awards”  and  other  honors  given  by  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  than  have 
the  works  of  any  other  author. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  and  is  a  recipient  of  the  highest  honors  given  by  these  organizations, 
the  PNG  Founders’  Award  and  the  ANA  Farran  Zerbe  Award.  He  is  a  recipient  of  the 
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Pennsylvania  State  University’s  College  of  Business  Administration’s  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award.  With  Raymond  N.  Merena  he  is  an  owner  of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  in 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 


Here  is  the  Table  of  Contents,  so  you  can  see  what  the  book  will  contain.  The  page 
numbers  have  not  been  filled  in  yet,  as  Dave  sent  us  a  draft  copy: 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Foreword  by  Kenneth  E.  Bressett  Page  00 

Introduction  by  the  Author  00 

Chapter  1:  Colonial  and  Early  Coins  00 

Finds  of  coins  with  emphasis  on  pre-1793  American  issues.  Included  are  accounts  of  Massachusetts  silver 
coins,  1 773-dated  Virginia  copper  halfpence,  1786-1788  coppers  of  New  Jersey,  1787  Fugio  cents  and  certain  dies 
of  uncertain  parentage  related  to  them,  Indian  peace  medals,  1820  North  West  Company  tokens,  and  many  other 
early  issues  produced  in  or  for  the  United  States. 

Chapter  2:  Hidden  Here  and  There  00 

Coins  have  been  found  just  about  everywhere,  as  this  assortment  of  stories  demonstrates.  A  judge  visited 
Philadelphia  and  returned  with  some  sparkling  half  cents;  in  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  a  physician  saved  a  remarkable 
group  of  Capped  Bust  half  dollars,  all  of  a  single  date;  an  old  lady  had  a  sack  of  half  cents  with  a  rare  1811  on  top; 
a  woodpile  in  Michigan  yielded  some  interesting  pieces;  gold  coins  fell  out  when  a  wood  stove  was  moved  along 
a  path,  thus  revealing  a  treasure;  and  in  New  Orleans  during  the  noon  hour,  businessmen,  secretaries,  and  others 
poked  through  the  mud  in  a  mad  scramble  to  find  rare  Liberty  Seated  coins  that  a  bulldozer  unearthed.  And  there 
are  many  other  stories  as  well  including  many  successes  while  “coinshooting”— locating  treasures  by  using  electronic 
metal  detectors. 

Chapter  3:  Hoarders  and  Misers  00 

If  one  coin  is  nice  to  have,  two  are  nicer  to  own,  and  1,000  are  better  yet,  as  these  stories  reveal:  Charles 
White  signed  his  name  to  bank  notes  while  saving  Capped  Bust  quarters  and  other  items— all  a  part  of  a  story  never 
before  told.  Aaron  White,  a  Connecticut  lawyer,  must  have  had  some  difficulties  in  the  Panic  of  1857,  didn't  like 
paper  money  at  all,  and  saved  thousands  of  interesting  coins  in  the  attic  of  a  warehouse.  Other  misers  and  hoarders 
had  their  own  peculiarities. 

Chapter  4:  Those  Old  Copper  Cents  000 

Old  copper  “large”  cents  of  the  1793-1857  era  have  a  special  appeal  to  collectors  today,  especially  those 
coins  that  have  come  from  some  truly  fascinating  old-time  hoards  such  as  the  Nichols  Find,  the  Randall  Hoard,  and 
others— some  of  which  are  described  here  for  the  first  time. 

Chapter  5:  Those  Small  Cents,  Too  000 

Flying  Eagle,  Indian,  and  Lincoln  cents  by  the  dozens,  hundreds,  or  even  millions  have  been  hoarded. 
One  cache  was  so  immense  that  it  collapsed  the  floor  of  the  building  where  it  was  stored! 
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Chapter  6:  Fabulous  Silver  Hoards  000 

Early  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  other  silver  coins  have  sometimes  turned  up  in  quantity  and  in  the  most 
unusual  places.  Presented  are  two  stories,  both  with  an  element  of  mystery.  The  Old  Economy  Village  still  holds 
many  secrets  including  a  description  of  the  coins  in  the  Cabinet  of  Curiosities  established  in  the  1820s.  As  for  the 
other  hoard,  here  is  a  puzzle — quarter  dollars  play  the  leading  parts — that  seems  to  have  many  answers  but,  as  of 
yet,  no  solution. 


Chapter  7:  Silver  Coins  Go  to  Other  Lands  000 

Canada,  China,  Guatemala  and  other  foreign  countries  were  depositories  at  one  time  for  vast  quantities  of 
Liberty  Seated  silver  coins  and  other  numismatic  treasures,  sometimes  under  unusual  circumstances.  Every  once 
in  a  while  some  of  these  are  found  and  brought  back  to  the  United  States,  to  the  delight  of  numismatists. 

Chapter  8:  Gold  Is  Where  You  Find  It  000 

Gold  has  had  a  special  allure  to  mankind,  and  treasure  troves  of  gold  coins  are  especially  interesting  to  read 
about.  Gold  coins — $20  double  eagles  in  particular — were  certainly  hidden  in  a  lot  of  places  over  the  years.  Two 
boys  poking  around  in  a  cellar  in  Baltimore  found  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  gold  coins.  In  downtown 
Philadelphia  an  old  dump  yielded  some  surprises.  Many  other  remarkable  accounts  are  given  as  well. 

Chapter  9:  Down  with  the  Ship  000 

Many  coins  have  been  carried  aboard  ships,  and  many  coins  have  been  lost  with  them.  The  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Missouri  River,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  other  places  were  scenes  of  nautical  disasters.  Here  are  stories  of 
discovered  as  well  as  yet-to-be-found  underwater  treasures. 

Chapter  10:  Spanish-American  Coins  and  Pirate  Treasures  000 

Pirates,  privateers,  shipwrecks,  sunken  treasure  fleets ,  and  more  are  described,  including  incredible  finds 
in  the  coastal  waters  of  Florida  and  nearby  islands.  Along  the  way  some  tales  of  dastardly  buccaneers  are  related. 

Chapter  11:  Gold  from  the  Briny  Deep  000 

Time  was  when  vast  quantities  of  newly-minted  gold  coins  were  shipped  by  sea  from  San 
Francisco — commercial  center  of  the  Gold  Rush— to  other  places — especially  to  the  East  Coast — but  not  all  reached 
their  destinations.  The  stories  of  the  S.S.  Winfield  Scott,  Yankee  Blade,  Central  America,  and  Brother  Jonathan 
have  many  thrilling  as  well  as  tragic  aspects  that  are  stranger  than  the  most  imaginative  fiction! 

Chapter  12:  Gold  Bars  from  Way  Out  West  000 

In  the  American  West  at  one  time  there  were  many  silver  and  gold  mines  and  assay  offices,  some  of  which 
made  bars  and  ingots  that  are  numismatic  treasures  today— if  you  can  find  them.  Here  are  accounts  of  some  that 
have  been  found,  mostly  in  out-of-the-way  places  and  after  a  lot  of  searching. 

Chapter  13:  Treasures  of  the  Civil  War  000 

The  1861-1865  War  Between  the  States  has  its  own  rich  lode  of  hidden  coins  and  fascinating  stories,  often 
tragic  and  involving  the  separation  of  families  from  their  treasures.  Rounding  out  the  chapter  is  the  story  of  famous 
hero  (to  the  South)  or  scoundrel  (to  the  North)  Raphael  Semmes  and  his  Confederate  raider,  the  C.S.S.  Alabama. 

Chapter  14:  Hoards  of  Commemoratives  000 

Not  all  United  States  silver  and  gold  commemorative  coins  were  distributed  when  they  were  first  put  on 
sale.  Groups  and  hoards  of  leftover  pieces  emerged  now  and  then  to  delight  later  generations  of  collectors.  Year 
by  year,  issue  by  issue,  known  hoards  are  described  of  dozens  of  varieties. 
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Chapter  15:  The  Great  Treasury  Hoard  000 

Perhaps  (he  richest  and  most  valuable  American  numismatic  hoard  of  all  time  was  revealed  in  1962-1964 
when  Treasury  vaults  yielded  hundreds  of  millions  of  old  silver  dollars  minted  from  1  878  to  1935,  many  of  which 
had  become  quite  valuable — the  greatest  “Silver  Rush”  in  history.  Hoards  of  virtually  each  date  and  mintmark  in 
the  Morgan  and  Peace  series — well  over  100  varieties  in  all — are  described  in  detail  as  are  several  varieties  of 
Liberty  Seated  dollars  that  came  to  light  in  quantity. 


Chapter  16:  U.S.  Gold  in  Foreign  Banks  000 

In  the  years  before  1933  vast  quantities  of  United  States  gold  coins  were  shipped  overseas  to  pay  for 
various  transactions  and  settlements.  Many  of  them  stayed  there,  to  be  rediscovered  by  numismatists  long 
afterward. 

Chapter  17:  Paper  Hoards  000 

Old  bank  notes  and  other  paper  money  were  hidden  away  in  many  places,  to  be  discovered  in  recent 
decades  and  to  amaze  those  who  found  them.  In  a  bank  in  Davenport,  Iowa;  on  a  farm;  behind  a  picture  in  a  frame; 
and  other  diverse  locations  are  mentioned. 

Chapter  18:  Secrets  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  000 

Sometimes  those  in  charge  at  the  Mint  did  unusual  things — such  as  sell  perfectly  usable  old  dies,  make 
rarities  for  their  private  profit,  and  other  activities  that  make  interesting  reading  today.  Exploration  at  the  original 
site  of  the  1792  Mint  yielded  some  interesting  things  as  well.  A  1795  visit  at  the  Mint  may  not  have  been  quite 
what  it  seemed,  as  still  another  story  reveals.  Somewhat  related  is  the  story  of  Uncle  Sam's  hoard  of  foreign  gold 
coins  in  the  U.S.  Assay  Office,  New  York  City.  And,  for  good  measure,  there  is  an  account  of  an  auction  of 
American-related  dies  that  took  place  at  the  liquidation  of  the  Soho  Mint,  Birmingham,  in  1850. 

Chapter  19:  Dealer  and  Collector  Hoards  000 

Many  coin  dealers  and  collectors  have  enjoyed  hoarding  some  coins  as  well.  Such  issues  as  1795  half 
dollars,  1886  quarter  dollars,  1878  trade  dollars  and  others  caught  the  fancy  of  numismatists  and  were  acquired  in 
quantity.  Here  are  the  stories  of  some  such  accumulations,  including  details  never  before  given  in  a  single  volume, 
along  with  notes  about  some  remarkable  people,  Virgil  M.  Brand  and  Col.  E.  H.  R.  Green  being  just  two  of  many. 

Chapter  20:  Other  Hoards  and  Accumulations  000 

Presented  is  a  date-by-date  listing  of  coins  not  described  elsewhere  in  the  book,  but  known  to  have  been 
found  in  hoards  and  groups.  Most  accounts  have  never  appeared  before  in  a  single  volume. 

Chapter  21:  Interesting  Single-Coin  Finds  000 

While  hoards  typically  consist  of  many  pieces,  there  are  some  very  interesting  “finds”  of  single 
coins— including  landmark  rarities— the  stories  of  which  are  related  here.  One  rarity  was  found  in  a  potato  field 
on  Long  Island,  New  York,  another  was  found  mounted  (fortunately,  with  care)  in  a  necklace.  The  rare  silver 
dollar  of  1804  is  featured  as  well,  with  some  interesting  stories  of  how  pieces  were  located. 

Chapter  22:  Undiscovered  Treasures:  000 

Many  caches  of  coins  and  paper  money  still  remain  to  be  found  as  this  list  of  possibilities  reveals.  A  state- 
by-state  compendium  of  lost  treasures  waiting  to  be  discovered  makes  interesting  reading.  Stagecoach  holdups,  bank 
robberies,  pirate  chests,  and  more— often  with  a  generous  seasoning  of  folklore  and  fantasy— are  discussed. 

Appendix  1:  Pseudo  Hoards  and  “Amazing  Finds”  000 

Fantasy  hoards,  contrived  tales,  and  other  shenanigans  that,  sometimes,  have  caused  quite  a  bit  of  confusion 
to  those  who  did  not  know  the  truth  about  these  capers  are  described  in  detail.  Imagination  runs  rampant!  Beware! 
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Appendix  II:  Numismatic  Index  to  Coins  Mentioned  000 

This  cross-reference  in  numismatic  order  (denomination  and  date)  of  the  various  coins,  tokens,  and  paper 
money  issues  described  as  part  of  hoards  and  finds  enables  you  to  instantly  find  where  to  read  about  an  1 856  Flying 
Eagle  cent  or  1854-S  double  eagle  and  anything  else  between  the  two  covers  of  this  book. 


General  Index:  000 

Index  to  persons,  places,  things,  events. 


FOREWORD 

by 

Kenneth  E.  Bressett 
President,  American  Numismatic  Association 
Editor,  A  Guide  Book  of  U.S.  Coins 

This  is  the  story  of  hidden  treasures  that  have  surfaced  and  become  part  of  the  American 
tradition  of  numismatic  lore  and  collecting.  Most  of  the  stories  are  true.  Some  are  legendary 
tales  that  have  come  down  to  us  on  good  authority.  Some  have  been  fabricated  as  hoaxes  or  to 
deceive  collectors  (and  are  identified  as  such).  All  are  fascinating  pieces  of  history. 

Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  discover  a  cache  of  nearly  Uncirculated  Massachusetts 
Pine  Tree  shillings.  That  is  what  a  young  boy  named  George  Reed  did  in  1863  while  playing 
near  his  home  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts!  There  were  28  coins  in  the  group  which  consisted 
of  Oak  and  Pine  designs  in  several  different  denominations.  A  ready-made  collection,  so  to 
speak,  and  one  that  would  make  any  one  of  us  proud  and  wealthy. 

Finding  a  treasure  like  that  must  be  a  secret  dream  of  every  collector.  And  why  not? 
Don’t  we  all  long  to  find  original  and  unsearched  coins  that  may  yield  new  information  for  our 
study  of  numismatics?  Don’t  we  all  sometimes  long  for  riches  and  a  collection  unrivaled  by 
anyone  else?  There  are  people  who  have  found  such  treasures,  but  most  of  those  stories  were 
generally  forgotten  or  lost  in  the  past. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  can  relive  all  of  the  excitement  of  treasures  rediscovered  and 
preserved  for  us  to  collect.  The  team  of  Q.  David  Bowers  and  his  research  associate  Michael 
Hodder  has  made  this  possible  by  researching  all  available  material  on  the  subject  and  presenting 
it  in  a  condensed  and  exciting  form  for  your  reading  pleasure.  Do  you  own  an  Uncirculated 
halfpenny  of  Virginia  dated  1773?  Do  you  know  the  story  of  the  Colonel  Mendes  I.  Cohen 
hoard  that  probably  contained  your  coin?  This  book  gives  all  the  details,  and  in  a  highly 
readable  and  enjoyable  style  you  will  not  soon  forget. 

Reading  this  account  of  trials  and  treasures  set  me  to  reminiscing  about  my  own 
experience  with  fabulous  finds  from  the  sunken  Spanish  ship  Nucstra  Seflora  de  Atocha.  When 
the  remains  were  discovered  in  1985  by  Mel  Fisher,  he  was  thoughtful  enough  to  invite  me  to 
dive  at  the  site  and  see  firsthand  the  material  that  was  being  located  and  brought  to  the  surface. 
The  experience  was  one  of  the  greatest  thrills  of  my  life.  Piles  of  pieces-of-eight  were 
everywhere.  There  were  more  silver  bars,  gold  chains  and  emeralds  than  1  could  count.  The 
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thrill  of  discovery  far  outweighed  the  longing  for  actually  owning  any  of  the  material. 
Numismatic  research  is  a  compelling  drive  beyond  personal  gain.  I  discovered  that  is  the  true 
thrill  of  recovered  treasure.  I  learned  then  and  there  that  knowledge  of  these  treasures  is  nearly 
equal  to  actual  ownership.  Alas,  these  coins  were  deposited  on  the  sea  bottom  long  before 
American  coins  (the  primary  subject  of  the  present  book)  were  made,  and  thus  the  detailed  story 
of  the  Atocha  is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  although  it  is  mentioned  here.  Dave,  now  that  you’ve 
finished  this  great  book  on  American  treasures,  how  about  writing  one  about  the  golden  (and 
silver)  era  of  the  Spanish  Main?  It  seems  as  if  you  already  have  a  fine  start  with  the  information 
in  your  Chapter  10. 

You  will  thrill  at  the  tales  told  in  Dave  Bowers’  account  of  the  hundreds  of  finds  that 
have  been  made  from  sunken  ships,  bank  vaults,  hidden  chests,  buried  boxes,  and  old  safes. 
Some  great  finds  have  even  been  located  right  under  our  collective  noses  in  Mint  and  Treasury 
storage.  Caves,  crevices,  attics  and  basements  are  other  likely  places  to  find  long-forgotten 
treasure.  Perhaps,  after  reading  of  the  successful  discoveries  of  others,  you  too  will  become  a 
lucky  finder.  It  is  not  impossible.  Not  all  of  these  spoils  have  been  unearthed  in  the  distant 
past.  Many  finds  are  of  recent  origin.  And  there  are  more  to  come.  In  fact,  Dave  devotes  a 
chapter  to  important  treasures  that  are  yet  to  be  found.  You  could  be  the  lucky  one! 

It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  a  group  of  11  sparkling  1873  gold  dollars  could  have  been 
found  as  recently  as  1976.  They  were  hidden  in  a  bank  safe  deposit  box  and  long  forgotten  by 
the  family.  More  recently,  in  1984,  the  sunken  H.M.S.  Feversham  was  recovered  and  was  the 
source  of  131  Massachusetts  silver  coins  as  well  as  numerous  Spanish- American  and  Dutch 
pieces.  Yes,  such  treasures  are  still  around  for  the  lucky  searcher. 

Knowing  where  and  how  the  hidden  wealth  of  the  past  has  been  discovered  will  be  an 
inspiration  for  many  to  try  their  hand  in  looking  with  modem  techniques  and  equipment.  What 
has  been  done  in  the  past  can  surely  be  duplicated  now.  Will  new  discoveries  bring  new  coins 
that  future  collectors  can  add  to  their  collections?  Undoubtedly  that  will  happen  at  some  not-too- 
distant  time.  What  new  information  will  be  added  to  our  wealth  of  numismatic  knowledge  and 
lore  by  future  hoards  is  hard  to  imagine  but  exciting  to  contemplate. 

What  we  can  be  assured  of  is  that  the  wealth  of  the  past  is  now  accurately  recorded  for 
posterity  in  this  exciting  book.  The  accounts  are  not  only  entertaining  and  thrilling  but  give 
collectors  an  insight  into  the  backgrounds  of  many  of  the  actual  coins  that  they  now  have  in  their 
collections. 

You  may  be  astounded  to  learn  that  your  Uncirculated  1855  half  cent  can  be  traced  back 
to  when  Judge  J.  P.  Putnam  of  Boston  took  part  in  a  ceremony  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and 
while  there  acquired  dozens  of  coins  as  souvenirs.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  own  a  rare  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cent,  it  was  likely  once  owned  by  George  W.  Rice,  who  at  one  time  accumulated 
756  of  them  (today,  even  finding  two  or  three  together  at  once  would  be  unusual).  If  you  will 
want  to  learn  where  your  Uncirculated  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar  was  hidden 
for  many  years,  see  Chapter  14  on  commemorative  coin  hoards  and  see  where  these  and  many 
other  similar  pieces  were  hidden  away. 

There  has  never  been  another  book  like  American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards.  It  is 
original,  entertaining,  inspirational  and,  above  all,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
American  numismatics.  It  is  a  treasure  in  its  own  right. 

Kenneth  E.  Bressett 
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INTRODUCTION 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Buried  treasure!  Gold!  Pirates!  This  is  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made. 

In  numismatics  there  are  many  stories  of  coin  treasures  that  have  come  to  light,  most 
often  under  circumstances  a  bit  less  exciting  than  written  in  buccaneer  lore  but  often  quite 
intriguing. 

Typically,  notices  of  such  finds  have  been  reported  first  in  newspapers  or  other  popular 
periodicals,  often  with  incomplete  or  inaccurate  information.  Then,  if  a  numismatist  was 
consulted,  the  facts  might  have  come  to  light.  Otherwise,  coins  were  usually  spent,  sold,  or 
otherwise  scattered  without  any  inventory  being  made  of  them.  The  latter  is  the  usual  scenario, 
especially  for  finds  made  a  generation  or  longer  ago. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  numerous  mentions  of  coin  (and  sometimes  currency) 
hoards  in  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  The  Numismatist ,  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
Magazine,  Coin  World,  Numismatic  News,  Bank  Note  Reporter,  dealer  catalogues,  and 
elsewhere.  Remarkably,  there  has  been  just  one  significant  effort  to  compile  an  anthology,  that 
being  Walter  H.  Breen’s  “A  Survey  of  American  Coin  Hoards”  in  The  Numismatist,  January 
1952  (with  a  continuation  in  October),  which  told  of  21  different  finds.  Sydney  P.  Noe’s  Coin 
Hoards,  American  Numismatic  Society,  1921,  is  useful  for  its  general  information  and 
philosophy  concerning  hoards,  but  not  for  specific  information  concerning  American  issues  (for 
it  is  primarily  concerned  with  ancient  finds  and  mentions  only  one  American  find,  the  Economite 
hoard). 

The  present  work  by  the  author,  working  with  Michael  Hodder  as  research  associate, 
brings  together  in  one  volume  the  most  famous  American  coin  treasures  and  hoards  along  with 
accounts  of  many  obscure  finds  and  other  caches,  some  of  which  have  never  been  chronicled 
before.  The  grand  total  amounts  to  hundreds  of  entries. 

How  did  hoards  come  to  be?  This  is  a  natural  question,  and  one  that  has  many  answers. 

Some  groups  of  coins  were  buried  in  yards  or  hidden  in  house  partitions  by  wealthy 
people  in  an  era  when  there  were  no  banks  or  safe  deposit  boxes  to  offer  secure  storage.  Many 
coins,  including  some  fabulous  cargoes  of  gold,  went  down  with  ships.  Still  others  were 
concealed  in  cornerstones,  secret  compartments,  or  basement  walls. 

Uncle  Sam  did  his  share  of  putting  coins  away.  Bags  of  sparkling  silver  dollars  were  held 
in  Mint  and  Treasury  vaults  for  many  years,  to  come  forth  to  delight  a  new  generation  of 
numismatists.  And  then  there  is  the  story  of  crates  of  patterns  hidden  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
for  many  years,  only  to  be  revealed  and  to  figure  in  an  exchange  of  hitherto  unknown  $50  gold 
pieces  in  1909. 

Some  hoards  known  today  were  concealed  years  ago  to  avoid  capture  by  Indians,  or  by 
robbers,  or  by  Yankee  troops  about  to  overrun  a  Louisiana  plantation.  Certain  gold  and  silver 
coins  found  in  the  Midwest  and  West  were  taken  in  holdups  or  by  some  other  illegal  method  and 
concealed  in  order  to  permit  fast  escape.  The  idea  was  that  the  site  of  the  hidden  loot  would  be 
visited  later  and  under  more  leisurely  circumstances,  and  the  coins  or  paper  money  would  be 
retrieved  to  be  spent  and  enjoyed.  Meanwhile,  the  crooks  were  killed  by  posses  or  the  local 
sheriff,  jailed,  or  met  some  other  end.  After  reading  accounts  of  railroad  robbers,  ship  pirates, 
bank  holdups,  marauding  soldiers,  one  can  easily  conclude  that  transporting  or  even  owning  a 
large  holding  of  silver  and  gold  coins  a  century  or  so  ago  was  fraught  with  danger. 
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Reminiscent  of  the  famous  “Purloined  Letter”  story  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  some 
caches  of  coins  and  currency  have  been  hidden— where  else?— in  bank  vaults. 

As  you  read  this  book,  many  other  reasons  why  coins  were  concealed  or  lost  will  be 
revealed.  In  other  numerous  instances,  no  one  will  ever  know  who  secreted  these  precious  coins 
or  why  they  did,  as  those  involved  died  years  or  generations  before  their  treasures  were  brought 
to  light.  Thus  we  do  not  know  now,  and  may  never  know,  who  hid  the  thousands  of  1818, 
1820,  and  other  large  copper  cents  that  are  famous  as  being  from  the  Randall  Hoard  (named 
alter  a  later  owner  of  the  pieces).  Coins  keep  their  secrets  well.  Coins  tell  no  tales  as  to  where 
they  have  been,  what  they  have  seen,  and  the  roles  they  played. 

To  qualify  for  inclusion,  a  hoard  or  find  had  to  include  American  coins,  paper  money, 
or  other  numismatic  items  relating  to  the  United  States  or  its  antecedent  colonies.  Such  hoards 
were  mostly  found  within  the  borders  of  our  country,  but  some  (the  S.S.  Central  America  and 
the  “Bank  of  France”  treasures  are  but  two  of  several  examples)  were  not. 

Hoards  consisting  entirely  of  foreign  coins,  but  found  in  the  United  States,  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  10,  “Spanish- American  Coins  and  Pirate  Treasures,”  where  you  will  find  accounts 
of  lost  Spanish  fleets  and  related  treasures  mostly  found  near  or  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Atlantic  coasts. 

The  present  work  gives  information  concerning  most  if  not  all  of  the  larger  and  better- 
known  hoards  and  a  generous  measure  of  other  finds  as  well.  The  accounts  of  lost  and  found 
hoards  and  treasures  are  arranged  by  categories  in  22  chapters.  Of  all  of  the  treasures  discussed 
in  this  book,  only  a  few  have  similar  stories. 

No  listing  of  hoards  can  ever  be  comprehensive,  as  there  are  countless  thousands  of 
instances  in  which  members  of  the  public  have  brought  long-forgotten  rolls,  money  purses,  and 
other  holdings  to  coin  dealers  or  have  otherwise  disposed  of  finds  without  giving  details  to  the 
press.  Indeed,  more  than  just  a  few  treasure  finders  have  found  that  publicizing  their  good  luck 
was  just  about  the  worst  thing  they  could  have  done. 

Especially  in  recent  times,  the  finders  of  hoards  have  often  made  great  efforts  to  keep 
details  secret,  what  with  Uncle  Sam,  previous  property  owners,  estranged  spouses,  local 
authorities,  insurance  companies  and  their  successors,  state  revenue  officers,  former  partners, 
and  others  often  waiting  in  the  wings  to  claim  an  interest.  The  more  that  publicity  is  given,  the 
more  numerous  and  aggressive  are  the  claimants  that  seem  to  come  out  of  the  proverbial 
woodwork.  It  was  a  sad  day  in  the  early  1970s  when  Thomas  Gurr,  disgusted  with  bureaucrats 
of  the  state  of  Florida  who  threatened  and  harassed  his  ship  treasure  recovery,  threw  back  into 
the  sea  various  coins  and  artifacts  he  had  spent  much  time  and  effort  to  find.  In  the  course  of 
research  for  this  book,  I  contacted  several  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  electronic  treasure¬ 
detecting  devices.  This  reply  is  probably  typical  of  the  sentiments  of  many  who  discover 
valuable  pieces:  “Most  of  the  people  who  find  coins  with  our  detectors  keep  the  details  secret.” 
In  other  instances — including  in  contemporary  accounts — misinformation  has  been  given  out  to 
throw  other  treasure  seekers  off  the  track,  as  in  an  1850s  newspaper  account  of  early  salvage 
attempts  for  the  treasure  of  the  S.S.  Yankee  Blade. 

Adding  interest  are  accounts  of  the  “hoarders  among  us,”  detailing  the  activities  of 
numismatists  such  as  Virgil  M.  Brand,  George  W.  Rice,  John  A.  Beck,  Col.  E.  H.  R.  Green, 
and  others  who  were  collectors  but  who  enjoyed  squirreling  away  quantities  of  favorite  items. 
For  example,  Brand  cornered  six  of  the  ten  known  1884  silver  trade  dollars,  and  Col.  Green  had 
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each  and  every  specimen  of  the  five  known  1913  Liberty  Head  nickels. 

Not  included  in  the  text  are  numerous  interesting  fictional  tales  related  over  a  long  period 
of  years  by  scnbes  ranging  from  Jules  Verne  and  Mark  Twain  to  modern  folklorists  (except  that 
Walt  Disney's  Scrooge  McDuck  is  mentioned).1  Anyone  with  a  love  of  adventure  has  but  to 
read  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island  or  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  so-exciting-I-can’t-put-it- 
down  "Gold  Bug"  tale.  The  latter  is  said  by  later  historians  (see  Chapter  21)  to  have  been 
written  on  a  plantation  that  was,  in  time,  recognized  as  a  real  treasure  site!  Treasures  of  bullion 
(bulk  metal  and  gold  dust,  not  coins)  are  not  treated  in  this  book,  save  for  stamped  or  assay  bars 
ot  numismatic  interest  (as  in  the  case  of  certain  remarkable  pieces  fished  up  from  the  wreck  of 
the  ill-fated  S.S.  Brother  Jonathan). 

Appendix  I,  “Pseudo  Hoards  and  ‘Amazing  Finds’,”  discusses  holdings  of  coins  and 
fantasy  pieces  that  have  been  questioned  and  are  believed  to  have  been  made  later  than  the  dates 
they  bear  or  the  eras  from  which  they  appear  to  be.  Some  such  “hoards”  are  not  hoards  at  all 
but  represent  contrived  stories— capers  and  taradiddles,  many  of  which  make  fascinating  reading 
today. 

Appendix  II  is  a  handy  index  in  numismatic  order  of  the  items  discussed  in  various  finds 
and  hoards. 

As  you  can  tell  from  the  many  subjects  mentioned  in  passing  in  these  introductory 
remarks,  this  volume  probably  contains  enough  information  for  several  books.  Perhaps  I  should 
take  Ken  Bressett' s  advice  in  the  Foreword,  that  I  write  a  book  on  sunken  Spanish- American 
treasures.  If  so,  I’ll  re-read  the  aforementioned  “Gold  Bug”  to  set  the  tone  for  flavor. 

While  when  using  the  present  book  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  start  with  Chapter  1  and 
continue  in  order  to  Chapter  22,  just  as  when  sampling  a  smorgasbord  you  can  begin  just  about 
anywhere.  If  you  don’t  have  a  preference  and  like  to  eat  your  ice  cream  before  your  salad,  start 
with  Chapter  9. 

All  in  all,  it  is  hoped  that  the  accounts  will  provide  interesting  reading,  perhaps  your  own 
“treasure”  of  numismatic  information  and  entertainment.  Certainly,  this  book  has  been  a  lot  of 
fun  to  research  and  write. 

Q.  David  Bowers 

October  21,  1996 


'For  an  overview  of  tall  tales  of  treasure  and  hoaxes,  see  Vardis  Fisher  and  Opal  Laurel  Holmes, 
Gold  Rushes  and  Mining  Camps  of  the  Early  American  West ,  1968,  chapters  27  and  28;  also  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft’s  19th  century  series  of  railway  and  bank  holdups,  adventures  with  Wells  Fargo 
stagecoaches,  miners’  treasures  buried  beneath  cabin  floors,  etc.,  contain  no  meaningful  references  to 
specific  coins.  In  contrast,  Robert  A.  Nesmith’s  book,  Dig  For  Pirate  Treasure ,  1958,  has  much 
numismatic  lore,  but  mainly  relates  to  other  than  United  States  coins  as  Captain  Kidd  and  other 
buccaneers  mainly  roamed  the  seas  in  the  days  before  American  coinage  became  a  reality;  Nesmith  was 
a  numismatist.  Another  volume  that  combines  numismatic  accuracy  with  lively  reading  is  Thomas  H. 
Sebring’s  Treasure  Tales ,  1986,  hut  it,  too,  is  concerned  with  finds  of  coins  antedating  the  United  States 
series.  For  the  treasure  seeker,  F.  L.  Coffman’s,  1001  Lost,  Buried  or  Sunken  Treasures,  1957,  gives 
lists  of  shipwrecks  and  estimated  values  of  lost  cargo  (without  regard  to  the  type  of  cargo  carried)  and 
other  citations;  Coffman  stated  that  he  checked  over  42,000  treasure  reports,  of  which  about  10%  had 
some  sort  of  documentation. 
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Now,  readers  of  THE  COMMEMORATIVE  TRAIL,  we  jump  ahead  to  Chapter  14: 


CHAPTER  14 

Hoards  of  Commemoratives 


Silver  Commemoratives 

• 

Although  the  1848  gold  $2.50  coin  with  CAL.  counterstamped  on  the  reverse  is  rightfully 
a  commemorative,  the  first  United  States  commemorative  coin  offered  in  quantity  to  all  comers 
was  the  1892  Columbian  half  dollar  issued  for  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  held  in 
Chicago  a  year  late  in  1893. 2  From  that  time  until  1954,  many  different  designs  and  varieties 
of  half  dollars  were  produced.  Today,  collectors  seek  48  different  basic  motifs  for  a  type  set 
or,  more  expansively,  a  complete  set  of  142  types,  dates,  and  mintmarks.  In  addition,  there 
were  two  other  silver  commemoratives:  the  1893' Isabella  quarter  dollar  and  the  1900  Lafayette 
silver  dollar. 

In  general,  silver  commemoratives  of  the  1892-1954  era  were  produced  to  be  sold  at  a 
premium  for  fairs  and  expositions  (such  as  the  1893  Columbian,  1915  Panama-Pacific,  and  1926 
Sesquicentennial,  among  others);  anniversaries  of  towns,  counties,  and  states  (such  as  1927 
Vermont  Sesquicentennial,  1934  Maryland  Tercentenary  [300th  anniversary],  1936  York  County 
[Maine]  Tercentenary,  etc.);  or  recognition  of  historical  figures  (1922  Grant  Centennial,  1934- 
1938  Boone  Bicentennial,  1946-1951  Booker  T.  Washington,  etc.);  or  recognition  of  historical 
events  (1920-1921  Pilgrim  Tercentenary,  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary,  1926-1939 
Oregon  Trail  Memorial,  etc.). 

Many  issues,  including  some  of  the  preceding,  were  produced  by  individuals  or  profit- 
oriented  groups  to  exploit  the  collectors’  market,  with  no  nationally  meaningful  anniversary  or 
other  occasion  to  be  commemorated.  Perhaps  most  egregious  in  this  regard  is  the  1936  P-D-S 
Cincinnati  set  of  three  half  dollars  planned,  ordered  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  entirely 
sold  by  Thomas  G.  Melish;  these  were  strictly  for  his  private  profit,  although  the  coins  bore 
reference  to  the  50th  anniversary  of  that  city  as  “A  MUSICAL  CENTER  OF  AMERICA.'^ 

In  a  typical  distribution  situation,  quantities  of  coins  were  ordered  from  the  Philadelphia 
(usually),  Denver,  and/or  San  Francisco  mints  and  shipped  to  the  issuing  entities.  These  coins 


2In  conjunction  with  this  chapter  a  perusal  of  the  commemorative  listings  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins,  or  another  standard  source,  will  give  information  about  mintages,  designs,  and  reasons  tor 
issue.  For  expanded  information  and  technical  details.  Bowers,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia,  may  be  useful. 

?However,  no  historian  has  ever  been  able  to  locate  anything  significant  or  innovative  musically  that 
occurred  in  Cincinnati  50  years  earlier  in  1886. 
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were  placed  on  sale  at  a  premium.  Unsold  coins  were  usually  returned  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  melted,  although  in  a  few  instances  remainders  were  placed  into  circulation. 
In  some  instances— discussed  below— groups  and  quantities  were  retained  by  the  original 
distributor,  sold  in  bulk  to  coin  dealers,  or  otherwise  retained  in  hoards  after  the  main 
distribution  had  been  completed. 

Today  in  the  1990s,  virtually  all  hoards  have  been  dispersed.  A  few  still  linger,  most 
notably  a  group  of  500  1946-dated  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollars  held  by  that  state  and  intended 
for  distribution  in  the  year  2046. 

Not  discussed  here  are  hoards  of  modern  commemorative  coins  from  1982  to  date,  some 
quantities  of  which  remain  in  groups  in  numismatic  hands. 

Silver  commemorative  coins  of  the  classic  1892-1954  era  are  listed  in  the  approximate 
chronological  order  of  production  and  distribution. 


1892-1893  Columbian  half  dollars:  Vast  quantities  of  these  were  placed  into  circulation  for  face  value,  and 
examples  did  not  command  a  significant  premium  on  the  collectors'  market  until  decades  later.  The  writer  knows 
of  no  original  (non-numismatic)  hoards  of  Mint  State  coins.  However,  later  collectors  and  dealers  sometimes 
accumulated  quantities,  such  as  a  group  of  over  600  pieces  assembled  by  a  eastern  stamp  dealer  in  the  1980s  in 
anticipation  of  a  value  increase  in  1992  when  the  500th  anniversary  of  Columbus’  landing  was  to  be  observed.4 

Every  so  often  small  groups  or  hoards  of  worn  coins  will  come  on  the  market,  typically  consisting  of  a  few 
dozen  or  more  pieces.  These  represent  coins  taken  out  of  circulation  years  ago  when  they  were  viewed  as  novelties 
by  bank  tellers  and  others  who  handled  quantities  of  money. 


1893  Isabella  quarter  dollars:  Writing  in  The  Numismatist  in  May  1923  dealer  Thomas  L.  Elder  commented:  “I 
bought  1 ,000  Isabella  quarter  dollars  from  the  Exposition  Committee  once  for  40C  each,  and  many  others  at  45C.” 

Texas  dealer  B.  Max  Mehl  wrote  the  following  about  Isabella  quarters  in  his  1937  monograph.  The 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States :  “A  great  percentage  of  this  number  was  purchased  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  and  were  afterwards  released  as  the  demand  required.  I  well  remember 
that  these  coins  were  obtained  from  the  late  Mr.  Stevens  of  Chicago  at  50C  or  60C  each  in  lots  of  100  or  more  until 
about  10  or  12  years  ago.”4 5  The  “prominent  member”  was  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  wife  of  the  owner  of  Chicago’s 


4Comment  from  David  Lindvall,  who  examined  the  hoard,  to  the  writer;  coins  were  mostly  in  varying 
levels  of  Mint  State. 

\S.  C.  Stevens  was  well-known  on  the  Chicago  numismatic  scene  for  many  years  and  was  an 
advertiser  in  The  Numismatist . 
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famous  Palmer  House  watering  hole,  and  the  quantity  of  Isabella  quarters  she  sequestered  was  about  10,000,  an 
incredible  number. 

Possibly  as  many  as  15,000  Isabella  quarters  were  sold  at  the  Exposition  and  by  mail  to  collectors  and  dealers 
in  1893,  a  minuscule  quantity  compared  to  the  Columbian  half  dollar  coins  distributed.  The  biggest  buyer  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  which  purchased  several  thousand  Isabella  quarters  late 
in  the  year  1893.  Today  in  the  1990s  no  intact  hoards  are  reliably  reported. 


1900  Lafayette  silver  dollars:  Relatively  few  of  these  were  sold  to  coin  collectors,  and  not  much  excitement 
appeared  in  print  concerning  them.  By  a  year  or  two  later  examples  were  available  on  the  market  for  less  than  the 
$2  issue  price. 

Reporting  in  The  Numismatist ,  January  1903,  on  a  meeting  of  the  Providence  (Rhode  Island)  Curio  & 
Numismatic  Association,  George  C.  Arnold  noted:  “Another  member  stated  that  early  in  November  when  over  to 
New  York,  he  had  purchased  four  Lafayette  dollars  for  $1.10  each,  and  these  you  remember  were  issued  at  $2.00 
each,  the  total  issue  being  only  50,000.”  Arnold  went  on  to  relate:  “Some  1,800  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  10,000  being  returned  from  France”  (where  the  statue  depicted  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  was  erected; 
these  coins  were  among  those  intended  to  be  sold  at  the  1900  Paris  International  Exhibition). 

Chicago  numismatist  Virgil  M.  Brand  acquired  a  cloth  bag  filled  with  1,000  pieces.6  This  was  sold  after  1926 
when  his  estate  was  dispersed. 

Over  a  period  of  time  approximately  36,000  Lafayette  dollars  were  distributed.  It  is  believed  that  some  of  the 
pieces  were  released  into  circulation  at  face  value,  and  it  is  a  certainty  that  many  who  acquired  them  at  a  $2 
premium  subsequently  tired  of  the  novelty  and  simply  spent  the  pieces,  for  today  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  examples 
in  grades  such  as  Extremely  Fine  and  AU. 

The  unsold  remainder,  amounting  to  14,000  coins,  went  to  the  Treasury  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where, 
unknown  to  collectors,  the  pieces  were  stored  in  cloth  bags  of  1,000  each  in  the  same  vault  used  to  store  large 
bundles  of  currency  (including  $5,000  and  $10,000  notes).7  In  the  meantime  Lafayette  dollars  had  become 
desirable  numismatic  items.  In  1945  the  Treasury  Department  converted  the  pieces  to  silver  bullion,  not  realizing 
that  the  coins  could  have  been  sold  at  10  times  face  value  or  more.  Aubrey  and  Adeline  Bebee,  dealers  who 
specialized  in  commemoratives,  learned  of  the  cache  from  government  records,  but,  upon  contacting  the  Treasury 
Department,  found  that  their  inquiry  did  not  come  in  time  to  save  their  destruction.  Today  in  the  1990s  no  hoards 
are  known. 


J915-S  Panama-Pacific  Internationa!  Exposition  half  dollars: 

unsold  pieces  were  melted). 


None  (no  significant  later  hoards  known; 


1918  Lincoln-Illinois  Centennial  half  dollars:  A  Springfield,  Illinois,  bank  retained  about  30,000  pieces  until 
the  “Bank  Holiday”  of  March  1933,  after  which  most  went  to  dealers  for  a  slight  premium  over  face  value,  and 
a  small  number  may  have  been  released  into  circulation. 


^Information  from  David  E.  Tripp,  letter,  September  13,  1996. 

7However,  circa  1903  at  least  10  bags  of  Lafayette  dollars  were  photographed  in  this  vault,  and  the 
image  was  subsequently  reproduced  on  several  widely-distributed  postcards  including  the  one  published 
herewith. 
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Apparently,  there  was  a  shortage  of  regular  half  dollars  in  the  Midwest  around  this  time.  M.  E.  Taylor, 
cashier  of  the  Iowa  State  Bank  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  related  that  in  1918  and  the  first  part  of  1919  he  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  half  dollar  coins,  despite  repeated  requests  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Chicago.  Finally,  in 
1919  he  got  a  $1 ,000  bag,  opened  it  up,  and  found  1918  Illinois  commemoratives.  The  bank  tried  to  use  these,  but 
none  of  its  customers  wanted  the  strange-looking  pieces.  Taylor  picked  out  100  pieces  and  put  them  in  the  bank 
vault,  then  shipped  the  remainder  back  to  Chicago.  Years  later  he  showed  the  100  Illinois  commemoratives  to 
numismatist  Dean  Oakes,  who  found  that  they  were  heavily  bagmarked  with  much  evidence  of  shipping  and 
handling,  and  concluded  that  the  Federal  Reserve  had  tried  to  dispose  of  them  elsewhere  before  sending  them  to 
Iowa  City.  Taylor  also  had  a  1910  Proof  $10  gold  piece  that  someone  had  brought  to  the  Iowa  State  Bank  in  the 
early  1930s  to  cash  in,  but  he  had  exchanged  his  own  funds  for  it — which,  in  view  of  the  later  value  of  a  Matte 
Proof  $10  of  this  date,  proved  to  be  a  good  move. 

Large  quantities  of  Lincoln-Illinois  commemorative  halves  remained  on  the  market  until  early  1936,  at  which 
time  the  numismatic  demand  for  commemoratives  of  all  kinds  was  such  that  the  surplus  was  readily  absorbed  by 
the  market.  In  the  1980s  several  hundred  coins  were  offered  in  numismatic  channels,  but  the  writer  does  not  know 
it  these  were  undistributed  originals  or  a  later  made-up  numismatic  holding. 

1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollars:  Just  50,000  Maine  Centennial  half  dollars  were  struck  (half  of  the 
original  authorization)  plus  28  pieces  for  the  Assay  Commission.  Offered  at  $1  each,  sales  of  the  half  dollars  were 
fairly  brisk,  and  30,000  or  more  were  disbursed  soon  after  receipt.  The  others  were  kept  by  the  office  of  the  state 
treasurer  and  were  parceled  out  through  much  of  the  year  1921,  although  quantities  remained  on  hand  for  years 
afterward.  However,  most,  if  not  all,  were  distributed  by  the  end  of  the  1930s. 

1920-1921  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  half  dollars:  A  large  hoard  of  thousands  of  1920  Pilgrim  half  dollars,  all 
in  original  Mint  cloth  shipping  bags,  was  sold  by  Paramount  International  Coin  Corporation  circa  1967-1968. 
The  market  was  not  particularly  strong  at  the  time,  and  most  of  the  coins  were  sold  for  about  $8  each.  Today  they 
are  widely  dispersed  and  are  valued  much  higher. 

1921  Alabama  Centennial  half  dollars:  No  significant  hoards  have  been  reported. 

1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollars:  No  significant  hoards  have  been  reported. 

1922  Grant  Memorial  half  dollars:  No  significant  hoards  have  been  reported,  although  there  were  scattered 
quantities  in  the  market  through  at  least  the  mid- 1920s. 

1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollars:  While  it  is  certain  that  thousands  of  pieces  were  sold  at 
a  premium  for  $1  each,  by  and  large  the  sales  effort  was  a  failure,  and  soon  thereafter  “nearly  all  went  into 
circulation  at  face  value,”  a  situation  which  certainly  gained  no  friends  among  those  who  had  paid  $1  apiece. 

Fred  Woodson,  a  California  banker  who  was  also  an  active  coin  collector  during  the  1930s,  recalled  that  such 
pieces  were  common  in  pocket  change  and  were  frequently  received  at  tellers'  windows.  He  amassed  a  small  hoard 
of  pieces  in  this  manner.  Graded  by  the  author  in  the  late  1970s  the  coins  were  found  to  be  mostly  in  the  AU-55 
to  MS-60  category. 


*M.  E.  Taylor  as  told  to  Dean  Oakes;  related  to  the  author  by  Oakes  on  August  12,  1996. 

'Recollection  of  Raymond  N.  Merena  to  author;  Merena  was  general  manager  of  Paramount  when 
these  coins  were  sold. 

10 Coinage  of  Commemorative  50-Cent  Pieces,  p.  29;  Government  Printing  Office,  1936. 
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1924  Huguenot-Walloon  half  dollars:  Of  the  142,080  Huguenot-Walloon  half  dollars  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  February  and  April  1924,  it  is  believed  that  87,000  were  sold  for  $1  each  to  the  public, 
primarily  through  the  Fifth  National  Bank  ot  New  York  and  by  bulk  sales  to  certain  groups.  A  quantity  of  55,000 
pieces  went  back  to  the  Treasury  Department,  which  is  said  to  have  placed  the  coins  into  circulation.  However, 
it  seems  unusual  that  relatively  few  worn  pieces  exist  today. 

1925-S  California  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollars:  In  1991  dealer  Dwight  Manley  reported  that  he  had  been 
advised  that  a  Southern  California  man  owned  a  small  hoard  of  about  400  pieces  which  had  remained  intact  since 
the  year  of  mintage.  This  same  individual  also  had  hoards  of  other  coins,  including  1935-S  and  1936-D  San  Diego 
half  dollars. 1 1 


1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollars:  In  1982  a  hoard  of  several  hundred  pieces  surfaced.  My  firm 
purchased  257  of  these  and  was  told  that  this  was  a  substantial  majority  of  those  found.  As  is  usually  the  case  when 
treasure  troves  turn  up,  precise  information  was  lacking,  but  I  was  eventually  led  to  believe  that  no  more  than  500 
totally  came  to  light.  One  account  had  it  that  they  had  been  the  property  of  a  historical  society  and  museum,  while 
another  stated  that  they  were  owned  by  a  local  citizen  who  inadvertently  turned  them  into  a  bank  for  face  value! 

In  1980,  before  this  hoard  came  on  the  market,  commemorative  historian  Anthony  Swiatek  estimated  that  fewer 
than  300  choice  Mint  State  coins  survived.  Today,  no  hoards  are  known  to  exist.1" 


1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dollars:  No  hoards  have  been  reported.  However,  many 
eventually  found  their  way  into  general  circulation,  most  probably  from  citizens  who  had  bought  them  as  souvenirs 
and  later  tired  of  the  novelty. 


1925  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  half  dollars:  A  number  of  hoards  and  groups  were  set  aside  at  the  time  of 
issue,  and  occasionally  these  come  on  the  market.  At  one  time  financier  Bernard  Baruch  was  said  to  have  owned 
over  100,000  pieces.  A  number  of  Baruch’s  coins  were  sold  circa  1956-1958  tor  $3.25  each  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  through  the  Citizens  &  Southern  National  Bank  of  Atlanta,  and  others  have 
been  marketed  since  that  time.13 


"Conversation  with  the  author,  January  8,  1991. 

12Fort  Vancouver  (the  fort,  not  the  commemorative  coin)  is  mentioned  in  C  hapter  1 1  as  part  ot  the 
account  concerning  the  loss  of  the  S.S.  Brother  Jonathan. 

13The  monograph.  The  Selling  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Half  Dollar,  by  William  D.  Hydet  and  R.  W  . 
Colbert,  gives  more  information  on  this  and  numerous  other  aspects  of  the  distribution. 
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1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  half  dollars:  Wayte  Raymond,  who  had  distributed  many  of  these  coins  at  the  time 
ot  their  mintage,  had  on  hand  for  years  thereafter  a  tremendous  supply  of  1933-D,  1934-D,  and  other  Oregon 
commemoratives. 

1 4 

John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  remembers  buying  them  from  Raymond  in  the  early  1950s  for  $2  apiece  by  the  roll. 

Ford  continued:  “He  had  even  larger  quantities  of  1936-S.  He  had  them  all  over  the  place.  I  think  that  Wayte 

took  a  position  on  these  and  actually  owned  the  coins  he  was  selling  because  otherwise  he  wouldn’t  have  had  them 

after  they  took  the  official  distributorship  away  from  him.  Many  of  these  were  in  bank -wrapped  rolls  of  20  coins 

each,  with  the  paper  rolled  up  tightly  at  each  end  so  as  to  expose  the  center  of  each  of  the  end  coins.  The  end  coins 

always  had  minute  marks  on  them,  which  we  didn’t  pay  much  attention  to  because  they  were  badly  tarnished  on 

the  ends  anyhow  and  you  couldn’t  easily  see  the  marks.  The  machine  that  rolled  them  made  marks  at  the  end.  I 

always  remember  I  used  to  kid  him  that  the  coins  at  the  end  should  be  a  little  cheaper.  I  don't  remember  the  prices, 

but  vaguely  they  were  two  bucks  apiece,  some  of  them  were  two  and  a  half,  and  we  used  to  sell  them  by  the  roll.... 

Wayte  Raymond  sold  me  up  to  his  death  [in  1956]  large  numbers  of  Oregon  Trail  commemoratives,  and  after  that 

his  widow  Olga  had  large  numbers  of  commemoratives.  I  think  she  still  had  issues  up  to  and  including  the  1936- 
o  « 1 3 


1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence  half  dollars:  No  hoards  reported. 


1927  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  half  dollars:  No  hoards  reported. 


1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollars:  In  1928  a  commemorative  half  dollar  was  issued  to  observe 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  “discovery”  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  Capt.  James  Cook.  Designs  were  prepared 
by  artist  Juliette  Frazer  and  numismatist  Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr.  (whose  immense  collection  has  been  quite  neglected 
by  later  historians  of  our  hobby),  both  of  Hawaii,  and  were  translated  into  models  by  sculptor-engraver  Chester 
Beach.  At  the  Philadelphia  Mint  10,000  pieces  were  struck  for  distribution,  plus  eight  coins  for  the  Assay 
Commission. 

Sales  to  the  public  were  effected  through  the  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Ltd.,  in  Honolulu.  The  issue  price  was  set  at 
$2  per  coin.  Action  was  brisk,  and  thousands  of  half  dollars  went  to  residents  of  Hawaii  and  additional  thousands 
to  collectors  on  the  mainland.  Almost  immediately  the  coins  were  sold  out,  and  the  market  price  advanced  as 


‘interview  with  the  author,  February  20,  1991. 

1<sOlga  Raymond  lived  in  an  apartment  overlooking  the  East  River  in  Manhattan.  The  author  (QDB) 
recalls  visiting  her  one  day  circa  1965  to  discuss  coins,  after  which  she  telephoned  New  York  City  toy 
store  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz  and  had  two  large  stuffed  toy  rabbits  delivered  to  my  sons  Wynn  and  Lee;  we 
were  staying  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  for  a  few  days. 
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specimens  were  later  traded. 

A  quantity  of  these,  variously  estimated  as  being  from  500  to  1,500  pieces,  was  said  to  have  been  purchased 
by  investors  and  kept  off  the  market.  Possibly  some  coins  remain  intact  today  in  the  1990s. 

An  unrelated  hoard  traces  its  origin  to  a  gesture  of  appreciation  to  his  employees  by  the  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Hawaii.  He  put  one  of  the  commemorative  coins  on  display  and  invited  staff  members  to  buy  one  wholesale  for 
about  $1  or  $1.50  (recollections  differ).  The  displayed  coin  was  swiped.  The  bank  president  became  angry  about 
this  and  locked  up  the  remaining  pieces,  137  in  all,  and  they  remained  untouched  in  a  vault  for  over  a  half  century 
thereafter. 

In  1985  the  Bank  of  Hawaii  brought  the  hoard  back  into  daylight,  consigned  them  to  auction,  and  on  January 
23,  1986,  the  coins  were  sold  to  a  new  generation  of  numismatists.  Today,  a  Mint  State  1928  Hawaiian  retains  its 
status  as  the  most  desired  single  “type”  or  design  in  the  entire  commemorative  half  dollar  series.16 


1934-1938  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollars:  In  the  1930s  Howard  E.  Macintosh,  owner  of  Tatham  Stamp  & 
Coin  Company,  purchased  many  hundreds — if  not  thousands — of  Boone  coins  and  sets  of  various  issues.  At  the  time 
of  Macintosh’s  death  in  1958,  many  hundreds  of  pieces  remained.  These  were  later  sold  by  New  Netherlands  Coin 
Co.  Concerning  these,  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  recalled:  “Among  the  hoard  of  commemoratives  I  remember  the  1935 
Boone  sets  with  ‘Small  1934,’  which  they  only  made  2,000  sets  of,  and  Macintosh  had  180  to  200  sets.”  17 
Maurice  Rosen  recalled  that  when  he  worked  at  First  Coinvestors,  Inc.,  in  the  early  1970s  the  firm  purchased  “two 
superb  Mint  State  roll  sets  each  of  the  1937-P-D-S  and  1938  P-D-S  Boones;  these  were  acquired  from  John  J.  Ford, 
Jr.  [New  Netherlands  Coin  Co.],  I  believe,  during  1972-1973.  There  were  other  deals  including  a  few  rolls  each 
of  Clevelands,  Elgins,  Long  Islands,  and  Roanokes.”18 

1934  Maryland  Tercentenary  half  dollars:  No  hoards  reported. 

1934- 1938  Texas  Centennial  half  dollars:  Most  were  distributed  or  melted.  B.  Max  Mehl  bought  at  least 
1,000  by  1936, 19  but  these  were  probably  all  sold  to  his  mailing  list  (Mehling  list  as  he  called  it)  customers. 

1935- 1939  Arkansas  Centennial  half  dollars:  No  hoards  reported. 


'^Bowers  and  Merena  sale  of  the  Bank  of  Hawaii  Hoard,  1986.  Although  there  are  two  other 
commemorative  half  dollars— the  1935  Hudson  and  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail— with  similar  mintages  of 
10,000  pieces,  each  of  these  two  was  sold  primarily  to  dealers  and  collectors,  with  very  few  going  to  the 
general  public.  Thus  unlike  the  case  of  the  1928  Hawaiian  halves,  most  of  the  other  two  varieties  were 
safely  preserved. 

17Recollection  of  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  to  the  author,  February  20,  1991. 

18Letter,  March  28,  1991. 

]gCoinage  of  Commemorative  50-Cent  Pieces ,  Government  Printing  Office,  1936. 
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1935  Connecticut  Tercentenary  half  dollars:  No  hoards  reported. 


1935  Hudson  half  dollars:  None  in  later  years,  although  in  1935  virtually  the  entire  mintage  was  sold  intact 
to  two  dealers  in  a  transaction  that  took  the  numismatic  community  by  surprise.  These  two  professionals  later 
reaped  handsome  profits  by  selling  them  for  several  dollars  apiece. 


1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollars:  These  were  distributed  by  promoter  L.  W.  Hoffecker  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 
who  issued  many  pronouncements  about  how  fair  he  was  being  in  the  sale  of  the  pieces,  how  they  were  soon  sold 
out,  etc.,  etc."0 

However,  much  of  what  Hoffecker  said  and  wrote  was  false.  In  a  letter  to  Abe  Kosoff,  Numismatic  Gallery, 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  February  10,  1953,  Hoffecker  revealed,  probably  unintentionally,  that  he  indeed  had  a 
quantity  of  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollars  on  hand:  “Received  your  letter  of  the  9th  and  say  we  have  a  very  limited 
number  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  coins,  and  many  collectors  seem  to  like  to  buy  from  the  designer  of  the  coin,  and 
we  have  no  trouble  selling  2  or  3  coins  at  $15  each  every  week.”  This  was  equal  to  a  quantity  of  100  to  150  coins 
sold  per  year. 

In  a  letter  to  B.  Max  Mehl,  dated  February  27,  1954,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Hoffecker  stated:  “In  reference  to  the  Old 
Spanish  Trail  half  dollars,  we  only  had  12  of  these  coins  and  Mr.  Hoffecker  decided  to  keep  them  for  his 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren,  as  the  coins  will  mean  more  to  them  than  the  money  would  mean  to  him.” 
At  the  time  Hoffecker  was  very  ill  and  under  a  doctor’s  care. 

When  coins  from  L.  W.  Hoffecker’s  estate  were  sold  by  Superior  Galleries,  February  1987,  the  following 
commentary  appeared  on  p.  372  of  the  catalogue  (emphasis  ours):  “The  following  group  of  SIXTY-THREE  Old 
Spanish  Trail  half  dollars. ..comes  from  the  estate  of  L.  W.  Hoffecker....” 

In  the  late  1970s  the  estate  of  Rev.  Edward  M.  Catich,  a  Catholic  priest  who  taught  (but  did  not  have  his  own 
parish)  and  was  a  coin  dealer  on  the  side,  was  appraised  by  Dean  Oakes.  Found  were  400  Uncirculated  1935  Old 
Spanish  Trail  half 
investment  boom. 


1935-1936  San  Diego  half  dollars:  Although  thousands  of  these  coins  were  sold  at  the  California-Pacific 
International  Exposition  and  to  the  distributor’s  mail-order  clients  in  the  1930s,  quantities  remained  for  years 
afterward. 


^’Details  and  specific  references  appear  in  Bowers,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States :  A 
Complete  Encyclopedia,  pp.  301-311. 

21Dean  Oakes,  interview,  August  12,  1996.  Father  Catich,  who  always  wore  a  black  cleric  collar, 
was  a  familiar  figure  at  coin  conventions  in  the  1950s,  often  in  the  company  of  his  friend  and  fellow 

Iowan,  Loyd  Gettys. 
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Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen,  writing  in  1980,  related  that  a  large  hoard  of  31,050  pieces  of  the  1935-S 
issue,  a  staggering  quantity  amounting  to  a  significant  percentage  of  the  net  coinage  after  melting,  was  retained  h\ 
an  official  associated  with  the  Exposition  and  was  dispersed  after  1966.  In  the  market  of  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
quantities  of  this  particular  coin  changed  hands  from  time  to  time. 

Dwight  Manley  advised  the  author  that  beginning  in  the  early  1980s  a  Southern  California  individual,  whose 
grandfather  had  been  associated  with  the  Exposition  and  who  had  obtained  them  for  face  value,  dispersed  over  5,000 
1935-S  San  Diego  halt  dollars  from  a  holding  estimated  at  10,000  and  also  sold  his  complete  holding  of  5,000  to 
6,000  1936-D  pieces.-"  The  owner  of  the  half  dollars  had  retained  them  for  many  years  and  in  the  early  1980s 
had  given  some  as  Christmas  presents  to  employees.  The  employees  took  them  to  San  Diego  area  coin  shops  and 
sold  the  coins  at  prices  from  $20  to  $100  or  more.  Eventually  the  owner  learned  of  Dwight  Manley,  and  most,  if 
not  all,  later  transactions  were  handled  through  him.  Many  thousands  of  coins  from  the  hoard  were  sent  to  the 
Professional  Coin  Grading  Service,  and  most  were  assigned  grades  in  the  MS-64  and  MS-65  categories. 

1936  Albany  Charter  half  dollars:  In  October  1936  the  full  authorized  coinage  of  25,000  pieces,  plus  1 3  extra 
examples  for  the  Assay  Commission,  was  effected  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  The  Albany  Dongan  Charter  Coin 
Committee  offered  them  for  sale  at  $2  each.  By  this  point  in  autumn  1936  interest  in  commemoratives  had  dwindled 
sharply,  and  despite  a  lot  of  advertising  puffery  and  hyperbole  on  the  part  of  the  issuing  committee,  quantities 
amounting  to  thousands  of  pieces  remained  unsold.  The  committee  continued  offering  Albany  half  dollars  for  six 
more  years. 

At  one  time  Abe  Kosoff  was  given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  entire  remaining  stock  for  just  $50  above 
face  value  for  the  lot  but  could  find  no  takers!  In  1943  some  7,342  unsold,  unwanted  coins  were  sent  to  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  and  melted.  However,  quantities  still  remained  on  hand.  Les  Zeller  advised  the  author  that  circa 
1954  it  became  known  that  the  State  Bank  of  Albany  had  between  1,600  and  2.400  undistributed  pieces  in  its  vaults 
and  was  willing  to  sell  them  for  the  issue  price  of  $2  each.  Jacob  Cheris,  Charles  French,  Dr.  Kenneth  Sartons, 
and  other  local  dealers  and  collectors  quickly  purchased  the  entire  supply. 


1936  Bridgeport  Centennial  half  dollars:  It  was  announced  in  The  Numismatist  in  February  1938  that  the 
unsold  Bridgeport  half  dollars  had  been  acquired  by  the  Community  Chest  and  Council,  Inc.  of  Bridgeport,  which 
was  going  to  offer  them  for  sale.  A  quantity  estimated  to  be  on  the  order  of  several  thousand  pieces  still  remained 
unsold,  and  was  eventually  wholesaled  for  a  small  premium  above  face  value  through  dealers. 

Years  later  Toivo  Johnson,  dealer  in  commemoratives  who  was  a  prolific  advertiser  in  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  and  who  did  business  by  mail  from  East  Holden,  Maine,  acquired  a  large  quantity,  perhaps  up  to  2,000 
pieces  or  so.  I  bought  rolls  of  these  pieces  from  Johnson  in  the  1950s  and  recall  that  substantial  quantities  were 
available  to  anyone  desiring  to  purchase  them.  During  that  decade  it  was  common  practice  to  see  rolls  of  Bridgeport 
and  also  Robinson-Arkansas  and  Cleveland  half  dollars  change  hands  at  conventions;  these  were  the  three  issues 
in  particular  from  the  1930s  that  existed  in  quantity  in  numismatic  circles  then.  The  residue  of  the  Toivo  Johnson 
coins  was  later  sold  to  Joe  Flynn,  Jr.,  of  Kansas  City  and  to  First  Coinvestors,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

Maurice  Rosen  reported  that  when  he  worked  at  First  Coinvestors  circa  1972,  “We  dispersed  1 ,400  specimens 
of  the  Bridgeport  half  dollar.  The  coins  were  acquired  from  Toivo  Johnson.  Our  cost  was  $25  each.  These  were 
‘original  rolls,’  assuming  they  were  packaged  that  w'ay  in  1936,  and  based  on  today's  grading  would  probably  be 


"Telephone  conversation  with  the  author,  January  8,  1991. 
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at  least  MS-64. 

Walter  Breen  once  referred  to  P.  T.  Bamum,  whose  visage  graces  the  obverse  of  this  coin,  “the  patron  saint 
of  coin  collectors.”  Bamum  had  a  coin  collection  himself  in  connection  with  his  American  Museum  (lower  New 
York  City)  and  other  attractions,  but  the  writer  has  never  seen  a  numismatic  description  of  what  was  on  display. 
One  collection  was  mentioned  as  follows  by  veteran  dealer  Augustus  B.  Sage  in  1 867 :-4  “About  seven  years  ago 
the  old  Museum  (Bamum's)  contained  a  very  fair  cabinet;  a  miscellaneous  collection  it  is  true,  but  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  cases  were  some  very  rare  specimens  of  our  earlier  coinage.  At  the  time  of  the  ‘clock  excitement,’ 
I  believe,  the  rarer  specimens  were  purchased  at  ‘one  dollar  each  all  round'  by  a  prominent  collector  of  New  Jersey. 
There  can  be  no  question,  I  take  it,  that  the  exhibition  of  the  cases  of  coins  in  Bamum’s  at  the  time  I  have  referred 
to,  was  an  incentive  for  a  great  number  of  present  collectors  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject;  and  the  public 
exhibition  of  such  frames  in  all  museums  tends  greatly  to  stimulate  the  study.” 

This  sale  of  the  coins  to  a  New  Jersey  collector  circa  1860  was  for  the  best,  for  Sage  no  doubt  knew — but 
forgot  to  say— that  the  American  Museum  was  gutted  by  fire  in  1865,  on  July  13  to  be  exact.  Far  better  it  is  for 
the  coins  to  be  hidden  in  a  New  Jersey  collection  than  to  be  molten  blobs  in  the  cellar  of  the  bumed-out  museum. 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  Sage  had  a  poor  memory,  for  the  “clock  excitement”  to  which  he  referred  was  the 
failure  of  the  Jerome  Clock  Company  and  the  great  financial  difficulty  Bamum,  as  co-signer  of  the  company’s  notes, 
had  in  1856. 

1936  Cincinnati  half  dollars:  None  are  reported  from  hoards  after  the  distributor  and  his  friends  sold  those 
they  had  held  back;  this  was  within  a  short  time  following  the  original  issuance. 

1936  Cleveland-Great  Lakes  half  dollars:  Enough  1936-dated  Cleveland  Centennial  half  dollars  were  minted 
that  anyone  desiring  an  example  could  have  as  many  as  he  or  she  wanted.  For  years  thereafter  thousands  of  pieces 
remained  unsold.  Many  of  these  went  to  dealers  Abe  Kosoff  and  Sol  Kaplan,  both  close  friends  of  distributor 
Thomas  G.  Melish  (who  also  distributed  the  Cincinnati  half  dollars).  In  an  effort  to  stimulate  interest  in  Cleveland 
half  dollars  and  to  increase  the  value  of  those  already  in  his  possession,  Sol  Kaplan  ran  numerous  advertisements 
seeking  to  buy  additional  pieces.  As  late  as  the  1950s  it  was  not  unusual  for  rolls  (20  coins  per  roll)  to  be  offered 
at  coin  conventions. 

1936  Columbia  Sesquicentennial  half  dollars:  No  hoards  reported. 

1936  Delaware  Tercentenary  half  dollars:  All  but  4,022  were  sold  of  the  25,000  struck  for  distribution.  The 
undistributed  coins  were  returned  to  the  Mint  to  be  melted.  As  was  the  case  with  several  other  1936  issues,  large 
quantities  of  this  issue  were  common  in  numismatic  circles  for  the  next  decade  or  two. 

1936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollars:  Most  pieces  were  sold  in  or  near  the  year  indicated,  with  the  balance 
returned  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to  be  melted.  The  distributor,  L.  W.  Hoffecker,  kept  about  250  coins  which  he 
parceled  out  over  a  long  period  of  time.  A  few  hundred  others  were  owned  at  one  time  by  Howard  E.  Macintosh 
of  Tatham  Stamp  &  Co.  Gloria  Rovelstad,  widow  of  the  engraver,  retained  a  few  pieces  years  thereafter,  some 
of  which  were  sold  to  numismatists  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  (including  to  the  author).  The  1936  Elgin  half  dollar 
continues  to  make  the  news,  and  in  1996  a  float  depicting  the  design  was  a  highlight  of  a  parade  in  that  Illinois  city. 
Interestingly,  the  Pioneer  Memorial,  for  which  certain  funds  were  designated  in  1936,  still  has  not  been  built,  but 
not  for  lack  of  trying.  More  money  needs  to  be  raised. 

1936  Gettysburg  half  dollars:  No  hoards  reported. 


“^Letter,  March  28,  1991 .  Also,  Anthony  Swiatek,  “Barnum  Appears  on  Bridgeport  Obverse,”  Coin 
World,  May  29,  1991,  p.  96. 

:4Cf.  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  May  1867. 
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1936  Long  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollars:  In  an  interview  with  the  author,  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  told  of  a 
hoard  which  surfaced  in  the  1950s. 

“Of  my  experiences  with  commemoratives  one  of  the  most  memorable  occurred  sometime  in  1953  or  1954. 

I  was  at  the  [New  Netherlands  Coin  Co.]  office  one  day  and  was  feeling  a  bit  ill,  when  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  a  guy  who  inquired,  ‘Is  this  the  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Company?’  I  said  ‘Yes,’  because  I  didn’t  feel  up  to 
explaining  to  him  that  the  office  was  no  longer  Scott’s  but  was  now  New  Netherlands,’  and  that  my  name  wasn't 
Scott. 

“He  said,  ‘I  have  a  half  dollar  here,  and  it’s  a  funny  half  dollar  as  it’s  got  two  men's  heads  on  the  front.’  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  this  could  have  been  one  of  any  number  of  commemorative  half  dollars.  I  then  asked, 
‘What  does  it  have  on  the  back?’  He  said  there  was  a  ship.  Immediately  I  knew  that  it  was  probably  a  1936  Long 
Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar.  I  went  on  to  say  that  if  it  was  in  brand-new  condition,  absolutely  brand  new,  I 
probably  could  pay  two  dollars  for  it. 

“It  was  his  turn,  and  he  said,  ‘How  many  would  you  buy  for  that  price?  Would  you  buy  100?’  I  said,  ‘Well, 
if  I  am  going  to  pay  two  dollars  apiece,  I  want  to  buy  all  you've  got.  How  many  do  you  have?’  He  said,  very 
hesitantly,  ‘One  thousand.’  And  then  I  said,  ‘Who  are  you?’  At  this  point  he  was  only  a  voice  on  the  other  end 
of  the  telephone  line.  “He  said,  ‘I’m  the  cash  teller  at  the  Williamsburg  Savings  Bank  in  Brooklyn.  We  were 
checking  out  the  cash,  and  I  found  these  bags  that  say  ‘Long  Island  Tercentenary  Commission,’  and  they  have  these 
half  dollars  in  them.’  So,  I  said,  ‘Well,  how  many  are  in  a  bag?’  And  he  said,  ‘Five  hundred  dollars’  worth.' 
I  said,  ‘That’s  1 ,000  pieces.  I  will  give  you  2,000  bucks  in  cash  for  the  bag.’  The  guy — in  those  days  bank  tellers 
were  making  $50  or  $60  a  week — nearly  flipped.  So  he  said,  ‘Where  are  you  located?’  I  said,  ‘Fifth  Avenue  at 
West  47th  Street,  One  West  47th.’  Then  he  said,  ‘I’ll  take  a  cab,  and  I’ll  be  over  there  in  an  hour.’ 

“I  went  to  cash  a  $2,000  check  at  the  Chase  Bank  around  the  comer  and  was  waiting  for  this  guy.  He  was 
about  25  years  old,  and  he  was  huffing  and  puffing  carrying  this  30-pound  bag,  or  whatever  it  weighed,  in  the 
elevator  and  into  the  office.  It  had  a  metal  seal  on  it  which  had  been  opened,  apparently  by  him,  to  see  what  these 
things  looked  like.  He  was  still  huffing  and  puffing— I  guess  he  was  so  excited  the  adrenaline  was  flowing.  In  my 
haste  I  just  took  a  scissors  and  cut  the  top  off  the  bag  and  looked  in— and  they  were  all  brilliant  white  Uncirculated 
Long  Islands.  I  gave  him  the  $2,000  cash.  I  carried  them  into  our  back  office,  and  Charles  Wormser  and  I  put 
them  in  envelopes  and  sold  them  for  four  bucks  apiece  to  anybody  that  wanted  them.  I  remember  Werner 
Amelingmeier  bought  about  200  or  300.  About  15  years  later  I  bought  them  back  from  Amelingmeier  for  $18 
each  and  sold  them  to  Stanley  Apfelbaum,  who  was  just  launching  his  company,  First  Coinvestors.  Apfelbaum 
marked  them  up  to  about  $40  and  sold  them  to  investors. 

“Anyway,  several  weeks  after  my  deal  with  the  bank  teller,  we  still  had  about  half  of  the  bag  of  Long  Island 
coins  left,  and  my  partner,  Charles,  was  getting  nervous,  like  he  often  did,  and  was  wondering  what  we  were  going 
to  do  with  the  rest  of  them.  Just  about  this  time,  the  bank  teller  called  again  and  said  he  found  another  bag. 
Charles  said  to  me,  ‘Don’t  pay  him  as  much.  Pay  him  a  dollar  and  a  half.’  I  told  Charles  that  I  couldn’t  pay  him 
less,  so  I  paid  him  two  bucks  per  coin.  New  Netherlands  Coin  Co.  had  Long  Island  half  dollars  in  quantity  for 
years  after  that.  We  bought  at  least  two  bags  from  the  guy,  possibly  three.” 

1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  dollars:  No  hoards  reported. 


February  20,  1991. 

26John’s  personal  friend,  an  automobile  dealer  on  Long  Island  who  had  an  investment  interest  in 
coins. 
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1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial  halt’  dollars:  Although  many  unsold  pieces  were  returned  to  the  Mint  and  melted, 
at  least  several  thousand  were  wholesaled  to  dealers.  Bulk  quantities  remained  in  numismatic  circles  for  years 
afterward. 


1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollars:  Well-known  dealer  Horace  M.  Grant  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
distribution  of  this  issue,  which  was  fraught  with  phony  news  releases,  made-up  stories  of  the  pieces  being  sold  out 
within  six  hours  of  being  put  on  sale,  etc.  In  later  years  at  least  two  large  groups  of  hundreds  or  more  sets  (each 
set  had  three  coins,  one  each  of  the  Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco  varieties)  came  to  light. 

After  the  death  in  1958  of  Howard  E.  Macintosh,  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  handled  many  of  his  coins,  and  later 
commented:  “Macintosh  had  immense  quantities  of  commemorative  half  dollars,  which  he  had  bought  from  the 
issuing  commissions.  How  he  did  it,  1  don't  know,  but  he  had  the  coins.  I  do  know  that  he  was  very  thick  with 

J  'J'l 

Horace  Grant  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  that  Macintosh  had  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  Rhode  Island  halves.”" 

The  Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr.,  estate  (of  Fort  Worth,  Texas),  dispersed  by  John  N.  Rowe  III  in  the  1980s,  contained 
hundreds  of  Rhode  Island  coins  which  had  been  held  since  the  1930s. 


1936  Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollars:  In  The  Numismatist  in  February  1939,  Stack’s  of  New  York  City — the 
original  distributor  of  the  issue — placed  an  advertisement  offering  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  unsold  500 
Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollars  (and  also  500  sets  of  1935  Texas  commemorative  half  dollars).  Bids  were  to  be 
received  on  or  before  February  15,  1939.  This  represented  only  a  small  portion  of  the  unsold  Robinson-Arkansas 
pieces. 

Finally,  the  remainder  of  coins,  said  to  have  amounted  to  8,000  pieces,  was  wholesaled  to  Abe  Kosoff,  who 
maintained  a  coin  business  in  the  same  city.  Other  large  lots  were  sold  to  still  other  dealers.  Large  lots  were  large 
quantities  of  unsold  Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollars  in  dealers’  hands  as  late  as  the  1950s.  The  present  w  riter  recalls 
buying  bulk  groups  of  them  from  the  Hollinbeck-Kagin  Coin  Company  (of  Des  Moines;  see  below)  and  Toivo 
Johnson  (of  Maine).  An  original  mint  bag  of  1,000  coins  was  reported  to  exist  in  Arkansas  in  1991. 

Arthur  M.  Kagin  related  this:"8 

“In  about  December  of  1945,  shortly  after  being  discharged  from  the  Army,  I  was  visiting  in  New  York.  Joe 
Stack  offered  me  4,000  Robinson  Arkansas  half  dollars  at  85C  each,  which  I  bought.  He  had  paid  65C  each  for 
them.  Stack’s  was  the  distributor  for  the  Arkansas  issues.  If  the  commission  returned  the  unsold  coins  to  the  mint 
for  melting  they  would  have  received  only  the  face  value  for  them.  By  selling  the  unsold  remainder  to  Stack’s  at 
65C  each  they  were  still  ahead  at  15C  each.  I  believe  there  were  about  9,000  unsold  of  the  original  25,265  struck. 

“At  that  time  there  appeared  to  be  a  market  for  about  10,000  commemoratives  of  limited  nationwide  interest 
such  as  Spanish  Trail,  Hudson,  etc.  For  more  general  interest  coins  the  market  appeared  to  be  around  15,000. 
Therefore,  commemorative  half  dollar  issues  of  20,000  to  25,000  usually  had  unsold  remainders  which  were  later 
sold  at  discounts  rather  than  returning  them  to  the  mint  for  melting.  I  recall  Joe  Barnet  (I  believe  he  was  in 
Brooklyn)  having  various  commemoratives  available  to  dealers  at  somewhat  less  than  the  official  issue  price.  In 
1946  we  sold  the  Robinsons  at  $1  to  $1.25  each.  By  the  time  they  had  advanced  to  $1.50  the  market  softened  for 
commemoratives.  About  10  years  ago  we  finally  sold  the  remaining  specimens  of  the  original  4,000  at  about  $50 
each. ” 


1936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half  dollars:  As  recently  as  the  1960s  it  was  not  unusual  to  see 
small  quantities  of  these  offered  on  the  collectors’  market.  By  now  most  such  groups  probably  have  been  dispersed. 

1936  Wisconsin  Territorial  Centennial  half  dollars:  Remainder  coins  were  still  being  sold  by  the  state  in 
the  1950s.  By  now  all  coins  are  believed  to  be  in  numismatic  hands. 


Interview/  with  the  author,  February  20,  1991. 
^Letter,  August  24,  1996. 
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1936  Y  ork  County  Tercentenary  half  dollars:  These  were  distributed  by  numismatist  Walter  P.  Nichols,  who 
endeavored  to  secure  a  wide  market  for  them  and  to  be  honest  in  his  news  releases.  After  the  initial  burst  of 
enthusiasm  about  6,000  remained  unsold  and  continued  to  be  distributed  through  the  1950s,  well  after  Nichols'  death 
(August  8,  1941). 

Historian  Arlie  Slabaugh  relates  the  Association  sold  pieces  in  the  1950s  for  $15.50  per  group  of  10,  at  which 
time  the  remainders  were  quickly  liquidated.  When  the  writer’s  firm  auctioned  coins  from  the  Nichols  estate  in 
1984,  a  few  York  County  half  dollars  were  included,  so  technically  it  can  be  said  that  complete  distribution  was 
not  concluded  until  that  late  time. 

1937  Antietam  half  dollars:  By  any  account  the  Antietam  half  dollar  effort  was  a  failure,  for  of  the  50,000 
coins  produced  for  general  sale,  32,000  were  eventually  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  melting.  By  this 
time  the  heady  market  for  new  issues,  which  had  characterized  the  numismatic  scene  in  1935  and  1936,  had 
collapsed.  No  significant  holdings  ever  appeared  later,  indicating  that  there  were  no  dealers  or  hoarders  brave 
enough  to  stock  up  on  them. 

Anyone  wanting  to  have  some  fun  with  figures  and  statistics  needs  but  contemplate  the  past  market  for 
commemorative  half  dollars.  Demand  for  these  has  waxed  and  waned  on  any  number  of  occasions.  When  the 
market  is  “hot,”  there  are  not  enough  coins  to  go  around,  everyone  madly  scrambles  to  buy  them,  and  prices  soar. 
When  the  market  is  quiet,  prices  drop,  and  the  coins  can’t  be  given  away  (figuratively  speaking).  Of  course,  during 
such  market  slumps  is  precisely  when  wise  investors  should  be  buying! 

1937  Roanoke  half  dollars:  In  January  1937,  25,015  Roanoke  half  dollars  were  struck  at  Philadelphia, 
followed  by  25,015  more  at  the  same  mint  in  June.  These  coins  were  released  too  late  to  catch  even  a  vestige  of 
the  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  characterized  much  of  the  market  the  year  before,  and  only  29,000  were  ever  sold, 
many  of  these  not  until  several  years  after  the  original  offenng.  21,000  coins  went  back  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
to  be  melted.  Although  small  numbers  from  a  few  dozen  or  so  upward  were  stocked  by  dealers  at  the  time  (such 
as  Howard  E.  Macintosh),  it  is  believed  that  there  were  no  significant  hoards. 

1938  New  Rochelle  half  dollars:  In  April  1937  the  Philadelphia  Mint  struck  25,015  1938-dated  New  Rochelle 
commemorative  half  dollars,  which  were  turned  over  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  Rochelle,  for  the 
government  felt  that  issuing  such  pieces  through  the  Westchester  County  Coin  Club  (which  had  conceived  the  idea) 
would  set  an  unfavorable  precedent.  However,  in  retrospect  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  could  have  been  worse  than 
selling  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  and  1936  Elgin  coins  to  coin  dealer  L.  W.  Hoffecker  or  shipping  the  entire 
production  of  1936  Cincinnati  halves  to  numismatist  Thomas  G.  Melish. 

While  citizens  of  New  Rochelle  undoubtedly  purchased  numerous  examples,  the  main  market  consisted  of 
collectors  and  dealers.  When  all  was  said  and  done,  9,749  remainder  coins  were  melted.  Just  prior  to  this  some 
members  of  the  Westchester  Coin  Club  purchased  hundreds  of  unsold  coins  for  face  value. 

George  M.  Cohan  immortalized  the  town  (and  mortified  many  of  its  citizens  with  his  lyrics)  in  his  1905  song, 
Forty-Five  Minutes  from  Broadway.  New  Rochelle  was  in  the  early  twentieth  century  the  place  to  have  a  suburban 
residence  within  easy  commuting  distance  of  New  York  City. 


1946  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollars:  In  November  1946,  100,057  coins  were  struck  and  shipped  to  the  Iowa 
Centennial  Committee  in  Des  Moines  in  the  same  state.  No  new  commemorative  designs  had  been  produced  since 
the  1938  New  Rochelle,  and  no  continued  strikings  of  earlier  designs  had  been  made  since  the  straggling  1939 
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Arkansas  and  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  P-D-S  sets  had  been  finally  laid  to  rest.  In  1946  the  coin  market  was  strong, 
and  older  commemoratives  sold  well.  The  new  Iowa  pieces  found  a  ready  sale  at  $2.50  each  to  residents  of  Iowa 
and  $3  to  buyers  located  elsewhere;  5,000  examples  being  reserved  for  out-of-state  purchasers.  The  effort  was  a 
great  success,  and  the  available  pieces  were  sold  out  by  March  1947,  by  which  time  the  price  had  been  raised  to 
$3  to  all  comers. 

However,  1,000  coins  were  set  aside  for  future  distribution,  500  for  the  150th  anniversary  of  statehood  in  1996 
and  an  additional  500  for  the  Bicentennial  celebration  in  the  year  2046.  In  1992,  a  few  years  ahead  of  time,  the 
state  began  marketing  its  1996-earmarked  reserve,  but  as  the  state’s  minimum  bid  price  of  $500  plus  $10  handling 
was  several  times  what  coin  dealers  were  selling  them  for,  interest  among  numismatists  was  sluggish/  By  that 
time  the  unsold  pieces  were  stored  in  a  vault  in  the  Norwest  Bank,  666  Walnut  Street,  Des  Moines.  As  of  press 
time  for  this  book,  unsold  remainders  are  still  on  hand  from  the  1996  allotment,  and  500  further  pieces  remain  in 
the  wings  for  distribution  in  2046. 

1946-1951  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars:  From  1946  to  1951,  several  million  of  these  commemoratives 
were  struck.  Quantities  varied  widely,  from  a  high  of  1,000,546  1946  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  to  only  6,004  each 
for  the  1949  and  1950  P-D-S  sets.  While  many  coins  were  sold  to  numismatists  and  some  went  to  the  general 
public,  it  is  believed  that  most  were  melted. 

These  coins  never  achieved  popularity  with  collectors,  despite  the  relatively  low  net  (after  melting)  mintages 
of  certain  P-D-S  sets.  The  vast  quantity  of  1,581,631  unsold  pieces  was  melted,  but,  as  no  specific  inventory  was 
kept  of  certain  dates  and  mints,  the  net  number  distributed  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 

In  the  1960s  Stephen  J.  Ruddel,  an  Arlington,  Virginia,  rare  coin  dealer,  obtained  thousands  of  hitherto 
undistributed  sets  and  made  a  strong  effort  to  popularize  and  distribute  them  to  a  new  generation  of  numismatists, 
and  undoubtedly  many  were  sold  this  way.  Undaunted  by  lack  of  sales  success,  the  same  originators  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars  caused  more  pieces  to  be  struck,  the  new  Carver-Washington  pieces  issued  from 
1951  through  1954. 

1951-1954  Carver-Washington  half  dollars:  In  addition  to  the  metal  available  from  melting  down  earlier-dated 
Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars,  an  unused  authorization  remained  for  earlier  pieces  that  had  not  been  struck, 
and  this  could  be  applied  to  the  new  Carver-Washington  issues  as  well,  giving  a  maximum  authorization  of 
3,415,631  pieces.  Coins  were  produced  in  P-D-S  sets  of  three,  plus  additional  stnkings  of  several  issues — 1952 
Philadelphia,  1953-S,  and  1954-S — intended  for  wide  distribution  (including  through  banks).  The  effort  was  a 
failure,  and  many  pieces  were  dumped  at  or  close  to  face  value.  In  the  meantime  the  collectors’  market  absorbed 
several  thousand  or  more  P-D-S  sets,  but  most  sets  remained  unsold.  Eventually  1,091,198  Carver-Washington 
coins  were  returned  for  melting. 

30 

Years  later  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  of  New  Netherlands  Coin  Co.,  recalled:  “In  the  early  1950s  we  did  busmess 
with  the  Chase  Bank  before  it  became  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  We  had  a  very  fine  relationship,  and  Charles 
Wormser  was  a  close  friend  of  Vernon  Brown,  curator  of  the  Chase  Money  Museum.  Any  coin  deals  that  came 
to  the  bank  Vernon  Brown  would  refer  to  us.  Around  1955  they  had  large  quantities  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
Washington-Carver  half  dollars  of  certain  dates  and  mints.  These  were  available  at  face  value,  but  nobody  wanted 
them.  The  bank  had  trouble  getting  rid  of  them  to  anyone.  With  some  effort  I  was  able  to  market  these.  You 
couldn't  sell  the  P-D-S  sets,  but  there  was  a  limited  market  for  rolls  and  quantities  of  particular  issues,  like  the 
large-mintage  1950-S,  1951,  1952,  1953-S,  and  1954-S.  We  would  get  these  in  large  quantities  for  the  face  value 
of  fifty  cents  apiece,  and  then  I  would  pay  some  guy  a  $10  or  $15  tip  for  bringing  them  over  to  New  Netherlands. 


2944 Iowa  Prepares  for  Auction  of  1946  Statehood  Half  Dollars,”  Coin  World ,  March  2,  1992,  p.  55. 
Argie  Manolis,  “Price  for  ’46  Iowa  Commems  Too  High?,”  Coin  World,  July  27,  1992,  p.  32.  One 
commemorative  expert  stated  that  at  $510  the  coins  were  “definitely  worth  the  price,”  while  another  was 
quoted  as  saying  the  price  was  outrageous.  The  coins  ranged  in  grade  from  MS-63  to  MS-65  or  so. 

^Interview  with  the  author,  February  20,  1991. 
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They  were  leftovers,  remainders,  what  have  you.  The  issuing  commission  was  very  poorly  operated  from  what  I 
understood  at  the  time.  We  would  take  these  things,  and  1  would  sell  them  to  guys  who  were  looking  for  coins  as 
an  investment  tor  sixty-five  cents  apiece  or  something.  1  think  I  sold  Aubrey  Bebee  a  large  number  of  them.  I 
know  Aubrey  always  liked  deals  where  he  could  get  a  big  quantity  of  something.  This  situation  lasted  two  or  three 

years.  1  remember  taking  them  to  conventions,  but  nobody  wanted  them _  In  tact,  I  probably  even  spent  some 

for  lunch  a  couple  of  times  to  get  rid  of  them.” 


Gold  Commemoratives 

• 

The  first  United  States  commemorative  gold  coins  offered  in  quantity  as  souvenirs  and  sold 
at  a  premium  were  the  1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold  dollars  in  two  styles: 
one  bearing  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  other  of  William  McKinley.  From  that 
time  until  1926,  nine  varieties  of  gold  dollars,  two  of  the  $2.50  denomination,  and  two  $50 
varieties  were  struck  in  this  metal.31 

The  high  face  value  of  gold  coins  militated  against  dealers  or  collectors  saving  pieces  in 
quantity.  Nearly  all  unsold  pieces  were  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  melted,  with 
a  few  exceptions  as  noted  below.32 

Coins  are  listed  in  chronological  order  of  production  and  distribution: 


1903  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold  $1,  Jefferson  portrait:  Large  sales  were  anticipated,  and  125,000 
were  struck  for  this  purpose,  with  the  promoter  being  numismatist  Farran  Zerbe.33  Sales  fell  far  below 
expectations.  Circa  1914  some  215,000  coins — a  mixture  of  both  portrait  types,  Jefferson  and  McKinley— were 
converted  back  into  bullion  by  the  Treasury  Department.  In  the  meantime  vast  unsold  quantities  were  available  for 


31The  1848  gold  $2.50  with  CAL.  counterstamped  on  the  reverse  was  produced  at  the  Mint  using 
metal  recently  received  from  California  and  is  truly  the  first  American  commemorative.  However,  these 
were  not  sold  at  a  premium  to  the  general  public. 

32For  complete  information  on  the  designers,  issuing  commissions,  methods  of  distribution,  prices 
over  the  years,  and  other  aspects  of  silver  and  gold  commemoratives,  the  writer's  Commemorative  Coins 
of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia ,  1991,  gives  much  information  for  the  specialist,  as  does 
The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins ,  1981 ,  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and 
Walter  Breen.  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  edited  by  Helen  Carmody  and  published  by  the  Society  tor 
U.S.  Commemorative  Coins,  provides  a  continuing  source  for  research  findings,  collecting  ideas,  and 
other  topics  of  interest. 

33The  highest  award  bestowed  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  is  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award, 
and  perhaps  as  one  of  the  honorees  the  author  should  not  comment  further.  However,  Zerbe  in  his  era 
seems  to  have  exploited  the  ANA  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  today  a  survey  of  historical  records  would  not 
seem  to  place  him  among  even  the  top  10  who  have  been  ANA  benefactors  in  deeds  or  money.  Worthy 
of  the  mantle  would  be  Dr.  George  F.  Heath,  founder  of  The  Numismatist  and  an  organizer  of  the  ANA, 
who  devoted  much  of  his  life  and  money  to  the  Association. 
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a  decade  after  the  original  issue.  Today  Jefferson  pieces  are  somewhat  more  often  seen  than  are  McKinley  coins, 
indicating  that  fewer  were  melted. 

1903  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold  $1,  McKinley  portrait:  Large  sales  were  anticipated,  and  125,000 
were  struck  tor  this  purpose,  the  same  number  as  for  the  McKinley  portrait  pieces.  Circa  1914,  most  were  melted. 
Meanwhile,  quantities  were  available  on  the  numismatic  market  until  that  time. 

1904-1905  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  gold  $1:  Of  the  25,028  pieces  struck  bearing  the  date  1904,  10,025 
were  sold,  and  15,003  were  melted  down  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  About  the  same  number  were  sold  of  the  issue 
dated  1905  out  of  25,000  made.  No  hoards  are  known  to  have  survived  to  later  years. 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  $1:  25,034  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  gold  dollars  were  struck, 
the  extra  34  being  reserved  for  assay.  Sales  were  through  agent  Farran  Zerbe.  Sales  of  the  gold  dollars  at  the 
Exposition  were  satisfactory,  more  or  less,  and  it  is  believed  that  thousands  were  sold.  However,  in  the  autumn 
of  1916,  when  sales  efforts  terminated,  10,000  remaining  coins  were  shipped  to  the  Treasury  for  melting,  although 
Zerbe  retained  an  ample  quantity  of  additional  unsold  pieces.  The  net  number  of  Panama-Pacific  commemorative 
gold  dollars  eventually  distributed  totaled  15,000. 

Examples  of  the  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  dollar  remained  plentiful  on  the  numismatic  market  for  decades 
thereafter  with  B.  Max  Mehl,  in  particular,  having  a  sizable  holding.  Some  of  Meld's  coins  were  later  sold  in  the 
1950s  to  Sol  Kaplan,  a  Cincinnati  dealer,  through  the  efforts  of  Abe  Kosoff,  who  obtained  them  from  Mehl.  It  is 
believed  that  by  now  in  the  1990s  all  hoards  have  been  dispersed. 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  $2.50:  In  June  1915  the  San  Francisco  Mint  produced  10,017  Panama-Pacific 
commemorative  quarter  eagles.  After  November  1916,  3,251  Panama-Pacific  quarter  eagles  were  returned  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  melting  (17  assay  coins  had  been  melted  earlier),  leaving  a  net  distribution  figure  of  6,749 
pieces  including  many  which  Farran  Zerbe  kept  at  face  value  for  future  sales.  However,  any  that  Zerbe  retained 
are  believed  to  have  been  sold  within  the  next  decade  or  so. 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  $50,  octagonal  shape:  1,509  octagonal  $50  pieces  and  1,510  round  versions 
were  subsequently  minted.  Sales  were  not  up  to  expectations,  and  after  November  1916  a  quantity  amounting  to 
855  octagonal  pieces  went  to  the  melting  pot,  leaving  a  net  issuance  of  645  pieces.  Additionally,  1,015  examples 
of  the  round  $50  were  reduced  to  bullion,  leaving  a  net  issuance  of  just  483  pieces,  a  number  which  was  to  remain 
the  lowest  distribution  quantity  figure  for  any  United  States  commemorative  coin.  No  hoards  of  either  variety 
remained  for  later  distribution. 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  $50,  round  shape:  No  hoards  reported. 


1916-1917  McKinley  gold  $1:  In  August  and  October  1916,  20,026  McKinley  commemorative  gold  dollars 
were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  In  February  1917  a  further  10,014  McKinley  gold  dollars  of  the  same 
design— these  dated  1917— were  struck  at  the  same  facility.  Of  the  30,000  1916-  and  1917-dated  McKinley  gold 
dollars  produced  for  distribution,  about  20,000  were  sold,  mostly  bearing  the  date  1916. 

About  10,000  were  returned  to  the  Mint  for  melting.  Half  or  more  of  the  melted  coins  are  believed  to  have 
been  dated  1917,  thus  constituting  much  of  the  mintage  of  the  latter  date.  Apparently,  the  general  public  bought 
very  few  1917  coins  at  the  time  of  their  initial  offering.  It  is  believed  that  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  dealer  B.  Max  Mehl 
bought  about  7,000  of  the  1916  coins  and  3,000  or  so  of  the  1917.  Mehl  sold  them  to  his  mail-order  clients  for 
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many  years  thereafter.  A  few  other  dealers  may  have  purchased  lesser  quantities  from  the  unsold  remainder. 

1922  Grant  Memorial  gold  $1:  These  were  made  in  two  varieties.  In  March  1922  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
struck  5,000  gold  dollars  with  a  small  incuse  star  in  the  right  field  and  5,016  without  this  feature.  Few'  details  are 
known  about  the  sales  of  the  gold  dollars,  except  that  B.  Max  Mehl  eventually  came  into  possession  of  thousands 
of  coins,  paying  little  over  face  value  tor  them.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  only  a  few  were  sold  to  the 
general  public,  and  not  many  were  sold  to  numismatists  at  the  time  of  issue.  Most  were  wholesaled  to  dealers,  who 
parceled  them  out  for  a  long  period  of  time  thereafter. 

1926  Sesquicentennial  gold  $2.50:  200,226  Sesquicentennial  quarter  eagles  were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  the  odd  22.6  being  for  assay  purposes.  The  Sesquicentennial  Exposition  itself  proved  to  be  a  financial  failure. 
Later  154,207  quarter  eagles  (or  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  entire  mintage)  went  to  the  melting  pot,  thus 
drawing  the  curtain  on  the  last  of  the  early  United  States  commemorative  gold  coins.  No  significant  hoards  or 
groups  are  believed  to  have  been  saved  apart  from  the  one  mentioned  below. 

The  Parke-Bemet  sale  of  June  9,  1976,  Lots  49  through  72,  featured  71  examples  of  the  1926  Sesquicentennial 
gold  quarter  eagle  including  a  bank -wrapped  roll  containing  46  pieces  that  had  been  found  in  a  safe  deposit  box.34 


Thus  ends  the  story  of  hoards  of  commemorative  coins  of  the  early  years.  Doubtless,  there 
were  and  possibly  still  are  other  hoards.  If  so,  you  might  want  to  drop  Dave  a  note  with  as 
many  details  as  possible.  Dave  told  your  editor  that  he  has  already  started  a  ‘ Treasure  Book 
2”  file ! 


*  *  * 


THIS  &  THAT 

Cabin  Clarification:  Stan  R.  wrote  about  the  article  from  Russell  Easterbrooks  which  appeared 
in  our  Rare  Coin  Review ,  page  55,  and  said  that  while  the  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars  feature  a 
slave  cabin  and  while  B.  T.  Washington  was  born  in  such  a  cabin,  he  was  never  a  slave  while  there.  Our 
correspondent  was  concerned  the  article  might  give  the  impression  that  the  United  States  government  was 
commemorating  slavery.  (Courtesy  of  The  Coin  Collector ,  June  10,  1996,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 
Inc.) 


Does  the  Charter  Oak,  shown  on  the  obverse  of  the  1935  Connecticut  Tercentenary  half  dollar, 
still  live  through  its  “children”?  Perhaps  so.  This  account  appeared  in  Ballou 's  Pictorial  Drawing-Room 
Companion,  January  31,  1857,  p.  79:  “Six  shoots  of  the  Charter  Oak  are  now  growing  in  the  yard  of 
a  citizen  of  Washington,  D.C.,  sent  to  the  grower  by  Judge  Williams  of  Connecticut."  Doubtless,  this 
information  may  be  of  interest  to  present-day  Connecticut  historians  who  may  want  to  see  if  some 
“grandchildren”  could  be  brought  back  to  Connecticut.  First  place  to  look:  some  Hartford  newspapers 
of  summer  or  autumn  1856  to  see  if  any  further  account  can  be  found,  including  the  name  of  the 
Washington  recipient.  (Courtesy  of  The  Coin  Collector,  July  1,  1996,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 
Inc.) 


^Information  from  the  cataloguer,  David  E.  Tripp,  letter,  September  13,  1996. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  ELUSIVE  50 


by  Arnold  H.  Miniman  (R-2247,  NJ) 


My  search  for  the  “elusive  50”  finally  ended  on  June  14,  1996.  While  that  date  will  never  be 
as  numismatieally  significant  as  November  7,  1950,  I  will  always  consider  it  a  milestone  in  my  life  as 
a  collector.  On  that  date  I  acquired  my  fiftieth  of  the  fifty  classic  commemorative  coins— the  1928 
Hawaiian.  For  those  of  you  who  may  have  forgotten,  November  7,  1950,  marked  the  date  Louis 
Eliasberg  obtained  an  1873-CC  without  arrows  dime  to  complete  his  collection  of  United  States-issued 
coins  by  date  and  mint  mark.  Ironically,  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Eliasberg  collection  in  May  of  1996 
had  a  connection  with  my  purchase  of  the  Hawaiian.  More  on  that  later. 

This  process  began  more  than  twenty-seven  years  ago.  In  September  of  1968  I  began  law  school 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shortly  thereafter  I  obtained  a  part-time  job  as  a  teller  in  a  local  bank. 
Back  then  I  thought  all  coins  were  created  equal  (by  denomination),  and  I  had  to  be  taught  that  pre-1965 
dimes,  quarters,  and  halves  were  worth  a  premium  because  of  their  silver  content. 

After  a  few  months  on  the  job,  I  discovered  there  was  a  difference  between  a  Jefferson  and  a 
Buffalo  nickel,  a  Roosevelt  and  a  Mercury  dime  and,  certainly,  a  Kennedy  and  a  Franklin  half  dollar. 
My  curiosity  led  me  to  a  local  coin  shop.  Bonanza  Coins,  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  just  north  of  the 
Washington.  D.C.  border.  While  I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  shop,  I  recall  he  was 
friendly  and  would  patiently  answer  my  questions.  I  certainly  had  a  lot  of  them  back  then. 

He  suggested  that  I  buy  the  “Red  Book”  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  different  types  of  coins. 
This  wonderful  book  immediately  became  my  bible,  and  I  probably  spent  more  time  with  it  than  any  of 
my  law  books  that  year.  I  gradually  worked  my  way  to  the  back  of  the  book,  where  I  discovered  the 
pictures  of  the  fifty  classic  silver  commemoratives.  I  had  never  seen  them  before  and  had  not  been  aware 
of  their  existence.  I  was  immediately  attracted  by  their  individuality  and  artistic  beauty.  I  wish  I  could 
recall  which  specimen  I  bought  first,  but  my  record  keeping  back  then  left  a  lot  to  be  desired. 

In  1969  and  1970  I  purchased  an  1893  Columbian,  a  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  Sesquicentennial,  a 
1926  Oregon  Trail,  a  1935  Texas,  a  1935/34  Boone,  a  1946  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  a  1953 
Washington-Carver.  All  of  the  coins  were  “uncirculated.”  There  was  no  “MS”  designation  in  1 969 — 
not  that  I  can  recall  anyway.  All  of  the  coins  were  white  and  raw;  slabbing  was  more  than  fifteen  years 
away. 


During  this  period  I  bought  all  of  my  commemoratives  from  Bonanza.  My  limited  records 
indicate  I  paid  $16.75  for  the  Sesqui,  $16.95  for  the  Oregon  Trail,  and  a  whopping  $17.50  for  the 
Texas— prices  that  make  it  appear  as  though  I  was  buying  clothing  or  food,  not  coins.  I  know  I  paid  less 
than  $10.00  each  for  the  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Washington-Carver  coins. 

In  1971  I  graduated  from  law  school  and  returned  to  New  Jersey,  my  native  state.  I  was  married 
and  started  a  family  and  law  practice,  and  my  coin  collecting  was  put  on  the  back  burner.  Sometime 
around  1 980  my  interest  in  collecting  was  revived— perhaps  by  the  dramatic  rise  in  gold  and  silver  prices. 
I  renewed  my  subscription  to  Coin  World ,  went  to  some  local  coin  shops  and  area  shows,  and  began 
buying  a  few  type  coins  and  silver  commemoratives  without  any  real  plan  of  attack  or  education. 
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In  1981  I  bought  a  Lincoln  (Illinois)  commemorative.  It  came  in  a  cardboard  flip  with  the 
description  “1918  Lincoln  on  red  plastic  tape,  which  was  glued  to  the  cardboard  on  the  bottom  of  the 
obverse  side.  Shortly  thereafter  my  home  was  robbed.  The  Lincoln  was  taken  along  with  some  proof 
sets,  wheat  cents,  and  Ike  dollars  l  kept  in  my  bedroom.  Rumor  had  it  that  some  local  punks  heard  I  had 
a  coin  collection  in  my  house.  Only  the  master  bedroom  was  disturbed.  While  the  coins  had  minimal 
value,  all  of  my  wife’s  jewelry  was  stolen. 

A  member  of  the  local  sheriff's  department  came  to  the  house  to  dust  for  fingerprints.  When  he 
heard  about  the  coins,  he  suggested  I  check  out  a  certain  area  coin  store,  which  was  rumored  to  be  in  the 
business  of  buying  stolen  coins.  I  filled  out  a  stolen  property  report  and  described  the  Lincoln  and  its 
holder  in  as  much  detail  as  possible.  I  gave  the  report  to  the  police  and  went  to  the  mall  to  check  out 
the  coin  store.  Although  this  incident  occurred  more  than  fifteen  years  ago.  1  can  remember  it  as  though 
it  happened  yesterday. 

As  I  looked  at  the  coins  on  display,  the  owner  of  the  store  approached  and  asked  whether  I  was 
interested  in  anything  in  particular.  I  replied  that  I  collected  commemoratives  but  had  not  seen  anything 
of  interest.  He  stated  he  had  just  obtained  one  and  brought  it  out  from  the  rear  of  the  store.  It  was  my 
Lincoln— still  in  the  same  cardboard  holder!  I  told  him  I  wasn’t  interested  and  left  the  store.  I  was 
shaking  inside,  but  I  must  have  looked  calm  because  my  wife,  who  observed  the  entire  incident,  remarked 
that  I  should  not  be  disappointed  my  coins  were  not  there.  I  exclaimed,  “THAT  WAS  MY  COIN!’’ 

I  immediately  called  the  local  police,  who  escorted  me  back  into  the  coin  shop.  The  owner  pulled 
out  the  invoice,  which  showed  he  had  purchased  the  Lincoln  and  my  proof  sets.  I  got  the  coins  back  and 
learned  two  valuable  lessons— keep  your  coins  stored  in  a  safe  place,  and  be  discreet  when  discussing 
your  coin  collection. 


Item: 
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To  be  honest,  the  burglary  dampened  my  enthusiasm  for  collecting.  During  the  balance  of  the 
1980s  and  early  1990s,  my  acquisitions  were  few  and  far  between.  They  included  a  Long  Island  plus 
five  or  six  other  commemoratives  I  bought  by  mail  from  a  company  that  advertised  in  Coin  World.  The 
coins  were  described  as  being  “brilliant  uncirculated.”  When  they  arrived,  they  had  to  be  the  wrong 
coins  because  they  were  ugly  and  overgraded.  You  did  not  have  to  be  “brilliant”  to  figure  that  out. 

The  dealer  had  guaranteed  return  privileges,  and  I  shipped  the  coins  back  within  the  allotted  time. 
It  took  more  than  six  months  and  a  letter  to  the  State  Attorney  General  before  I  was  able  to  get  a  refund. 
Needless  to  say,  I  never  dealt  with  that  company  again. 

So  now  it  was  1992,  and  my  commemorative  coin  collection,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
additions,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  while  I  was  in  law  school.  I  realize  I  can  take  some  consolation 
from  the  fact  that  I  avoided  paying  the  highly  inflated  prices  prevalent  from  1989  through  1991. 

I  had  been  sharing  a  law  office  with  another  attorney  for  approximately  two  years  when  I  learned 
her  husband,  Bob,  was  a  coin  collector.  My  purchases  had  been  restricted  to  proof  sets  and  modern 
commemoratives,  which  were  hardly  worth  talking  about.  A  local  dealer  had  begun  sponsoring  a 
monthly  coin  show',  and  I  decided  to  attend  it  in  either  October  or  November  of  1992.  I  ran  into  Bob 
at  the  show,  and  we  discussed  our  collecting  interests  for  the  first  time.  I  learned  Bob  had  also  been 
collecting  off  and  on  over  the  years  and  loved  the  classic  silver  commemorative  series. 

My  talk  with  Bob  rekindled  my  interest  in  collecting.  At  that  point  I  had  no  idea  coins  were 
being  graded  and  slabbed  by  independent  grading  services,  uncirculated  coins  had  fractional  distinctions, 
and  a  coin  graded  MS-65  could  be  worth  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  dollars  more  than  the  same 
coin  in  MS-64.  With  Bob’s  assistance  I  finally  began  my  educational  process.  I  read  numismatic 
literature,  and— just  as  important— I  began  examining  as  many  different  commemoratives  as  possible. 
As  hard  as  it  is  to  admit,  up  until  early  1993  I  had  never  used  a  magnification  device  to  look  at  a  coin. 

I’d  like  to  say  I  examined  thousands  of  commems,  read  dozens  of  articles,  and  researched  price 
trends  before  making  any  more  purchases,  but  this  article  is  nonfiction.  There  is  an  old  saying— a  coin 
collector  is  nothing  if  not  impatient.  You  see  a  coin;  you  like  it;  you  can  somehow  afford  it;  you  buy 
it. 


By  early  1993  I  was  buying  silver  commemorative  coins  again,  encased  in  plastic  courtesy  of 
NGC,  PCGS,  and— on  rare  occasion— ANACS.  My  early  purchases  included  a  Maryland,  Iowa, 
Delaware,  Grant  plain,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  Roanoke,  and  Cleveland.  Did  I  know  what  I  was 
doing?  The  answer,  simply,  is  all  of  those  coins  are  no  longer  in  my  collection. 

I  attended  my  first  coin  auction  in  New  York  City  on  March  20,  1993.  It  was  the  Bowers  and 
Merena  “Edmonton  Sale.”  Other  than  being  my  first  auction,  the  most  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  event 
was  that  its  location  had  to  be  moved  at  the  last  minute  because  of  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade 
Center.  My  only  purchase  at  the  auction  was  an  Alabama  2x2.  The  coin  was  not  slabbed  and  was 
described  in  the  catalog  as  having  splashes  of  gold  toning  and  was  graded  as  MS-64  to  -65. 

To  me,  the  Alabama  was  a  white  coin,  with  only  a  touch  of  peripheral  toning.  I  had,  and  still 
prefer,  brilliant  white  commemoratives.  Bob,  however,  was  just  the  opposite.  He  originally  collected 
white  specimens  but  over  time  began  favoring  coins  with  colorful  toning.  He  became  totally  converted 
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to  toned  coins  after  he  learned  of  Larry  Shepherd’s  collection  of  spectacular,  toned  commemoratives, 
which  was  sold  at  auction  by  Superior  Galleries  in  1991. 

The  1993  American  Numismatic  Association  convention  was  held  in  the  Baltimore  Convention 
Center.  Bob  talked  me  into  going,  and  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  meet  Larry  Shepherd  and  examine 
a  number  of  the  high-quality  commemoratives  in  his  display  case.  The  ANA  convention  gave  me  my 
first  opportunity  to  examine  hundreds  of  commemoratives  under  the  same  roof.  I  looked  until  my  eyes 
were  blurry— literally.  I  began  to  realize  that  all  65s  are  not  the  same,  and  despite  the  fact  the  grading 
of  mint  state  coins  had  been  fractionalized,  it  remained  a  very  subjective  process. 

It  took  only  twenty-four  years,  but  I  was  finally  beginning  to  understand  what  I  wanted  out  of 
this  hobby.  I  wanted  to  accumulate  the  nicest,  white  example  of  each  commemorative  within  my 
budgetary  constraints.  In  retrospect,  I  still  had  a  lot  to  learn.  White,  at  that  time,  did  not  necessarily 
translate  into  -eye  appeal.  I  was  yet  to  become  familiar  with  the  term  “dipped-out,”  and  I  certainly  could 
not  differentiate  between  an  original  versus  a  “cleaned”  or  “dipped”  coin. 

My  numismatic  education  was  further  assisted  by  my  introduction  to  Andy  Kiminel  of  Paragon 
Numismatics.  Again,  it  was  Bob  who  had  the  connection.  He  had  purchased  a  number  of  toned  Morgan 
dollars  from  Andy,  but  neither  of  us  had  the  opportunity  to  actually  meet  him  until  the  1993  ANA 
convention.  I  quickly  learned  Andy  has  a  great  eye  for  coins.  His  favorite  term  is  “originality.”  He 
advised  me  to  buy  slabbed  coins  only.  Raw  coins  were  a  gamble  at  best.  Andy  also  suggested  I  keep 
detailed  records  of  all  coin  purchases,  which  I  have  done  since  that  time. 

After  all  of  the  excitement  of  the  ANA  convention,  I  returned  home  with  three  coins— a  Rhode 
Island,  Hudson,  and  Pan-Pac.  All  were  slabbed.  The  Hudson,  an  MS-63,  was  my  first  purchase  from 
Larry  Shepherd,  and  I  picked  up  the  Pan-Pac,  an  MS-62,  at  the  Heritage  Auction,  Lot  7544. 

My  next  acquisitions  were  in  New  York  City  at  the  “Tower  Hill”  auction  conducted  by  Bowers 
and  Merena.  Ignoring  Andy’s  advice,  I  picked  up  a  raw  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  P-D-S  set.  The 
catalog  described  them  as  “MS-65,  faint  toning  highlights  each  lustrous  coin.”  I  also  picked  up  a  raw 
Norfolk,  which  was  described  as  “MS-65,  a  lightly  toned  gem.” 

In  November  of  1993  I  attended  another  Bowers  and  Merena  auction  and  picked  up  three  more 
commemoratives.  One  lot  contained  a  slabbed  Albany  and  1936-D  San  Diego,  in  MS-64  and  -65, 
respectively,  whereas  the  third  coin  was  a  raw  Robinson-Arkansas,  graded  by  the  auctioneer  as  MS-65. 

By  early  1994  my  collection  included  approximately  eighteen  raw  commemoratives,  including 
the  ones  I  had  purchased  twenty-four  years  earlier.  In  April  of  1994  I  sent  nearly  all  of  them  to  Andy 
Kimmel,  who  had  agreed  to  determine  which  coins  were  candidates  for  certification  by  the  grading 
services.  Andy  returned  eight  of  the  coins,  including  my  Sesquicentennial  and  Monroe,  stating  they  had 
been  subject  to  harsh  cleaning  and  would  be  rejected  by  the  grading  services.  The  remaining  coins  were 
sent  to  PCGS.  The  Boone,  Texas,  Oregon  Trail,  and  Long  Island  were  all  graded  MS-64. 

Of  the  raw  coins  that  were  bought  at  auction,  the  Robinson  was  graded  MS-65,  and  the  Norfolk, 
MS-66.  The  Columbia  coins  had  mixed  reviews.  The  P  coin  was  graded  MS-65;  the  S  coin  was  graded 
MS-66,  but  the  D  coin  was  rejected  and  returned  in  a  “body  bag.” 
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I  continued  to  attend  local  coin  shows  and  coin  auctions  conducted  in  New  York  City  throughout 
1444  During  the  summer  I  obtained  two  ot  my  favorite  coins  from  David  Lawrence — a  Bridgeport  and 
a  Connecticut.  Two  ot  my  other  favorites  were  purchased  from  Larry  Shepherd  at  the  East  Coast  Expo 
in  September  a  Lexington  and  a  Maine.  All  four  are  white  with  great  eye  appeal  and  graded  MS-65. 

Larry  also  offered  me  the  opportunity  to  buy  a  matched  Cincinnati  set,  including  the  three  coin 
holder  that  had  been  issued  with  the  coins.  The  P,  D,  and  S  coins  were  graded  MS-64,  MS-65,  and  MS- 
65,  respectively  by  NGC.  The  obverse  of  the  P  coin  matched  the  reverse  of  the  other  coins,  and  while 
they  cannot  be  considered  white,  they  are  a  beautifully  matched  set.  I  told  Larry  I  would  have  to  think 
about  it,  i.e.,  price  considerations.  About  a  week  later  1  bought  the  set,  and  today  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  highlights  of  my  collection. 


Original  Cincinnati  P-D-S  Set  Holder  of  Issue 

In  November  of  1994  Bob  and  I  attended  the  Baltimore  show,  where  I  met  Harry  Laibstain  and 
his  “right  arm,”  John  Noonan.  Harry  always  maintains  a  large  inventory  of  silver  commemoratives. 
He  told  me  about  his  forthcoming  book  on  certified  commemoratives,  which  has  become  a  valuable 
reference  for  me. 

At  that  point  1  had  been  actively  purchasing  commemoratives  for  two  years.  I  had  learned  some 
types  were  easy  to  find  in  nice  condition,  whereas  other  types  were  extremely  difficult  to  find  with  good 
eye  appeal.  Examples  of  the  former  are  the  Norfolk,  Oregon  Trail,  and  Antietam.  An  obvious  example 
of  the  latter  is  the  Sesquicentennial.  Another  is  the  Arkansas,  which  had  become  one  of  my  favorite 
commemorative  designs. 

With  a  total  mintage  in  excess  of  97,000,  you  would  think  it  would  be  easy  to  locate  a  nice 
Arkansas.  However,  I  had  not  been  able  to  locate  a  specimen  I  considered  compatible  with  my  collection 
until  I  examined  a  1939-D  in  Harry’s  showcase.  It  was  graded  MS-65  by  NGC,  and  I  fell  in  love  with 
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it.  When  I  bought  the  coin,  I  considered  it  my  first  (pardon  the  dirty  word  here)  “INVESTMENT  coin. 
After  all,  the  mintage  was  only  2,100. 

I  am  certain  many  of  you  have  struggled  at  one  time  or  another  with  the  concept  of  collector 
versus  investor.  A  dealer  once  told  me  the  definition  of  a  numismatist  is  a  person  who  collects  coins  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  owning  pieces  of  history  and  fully  expects  to  sell  those  pieces  of  history  for  a  huge 
profit.  It  has  taken  a  while,  but  I  think  I  have  reached  the  point  where  I  realize  I  can  truly  enjoy 
collecting  if  I  do  not  think  of  coins  as  investments.  By  accumulating  really  nice  specimens,  the 
investment  part  will  ultimately  take  care  of  itself. 

To  me,  the  nagging  issue  has  been  determining  just  what  constitutes  a  “complete”  set  of  silver 
commemoratives.  Is  it  the  50  types,  the  complete  set  of  144,  or  something  in  between?  I  originally 
thought  the  answer  was  easy... get  the  50  types,  and  I  am  through.  Circumstances,  however,  have 
modified  my  outlook.  By  the  end  of  1994,  I  had  complete  Cincinnati  and  Columbia  sets,  so  what  about 
the  two  San  Diegos,  the  two  Columbians,  an  Alabama  plain  and  a  2x2,  etc.?  The  process  of  putting 
together  “my”  silver  commemorative  collection  kept  evolving.  The  only  constant  was,  and  continues  to 
be,  my  desire  to  put  together  the  nicest  50-piece  set  possible. 

Anyway,  back  to  the  quest.  Going  into  1995,  the  big  ticket  items  were  still  on  my  wish  1  ist — 
namely,  the  Isabella  quarter,  Lafayette  dollar,  the  Hawaiian  and  Missouri  halves,  and,  if  I  wanted  them 
in  MS-65,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Sesquicentennial.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  I  added  the 
Iowa,  Huguenot,  Stone  Mountain,  and  a  Grant  (plain)  to  my  collection.  At  the  East  Coast  show  in  May, 
John  Noonan  showed  me  an  absolutely  beautiful  Monroe  in  MS-65.  While  this  article  is  not  about  cost 
considerations,  the  price  for  this  coin  was  more  than  double  what  I  had  paid  for  any  one  coin  up  to  that 
time. 


I  am  unaware  of  any  college  curriculum  that  includes  a  course  on  how  to  collect  coins.  I  guess 
the  hobby  is  akin  to  having  a  baby— you  can  read  books,  but  you  really  learn  as  you  go  along.  Coin 
collectors  are  possessive  people.  They  are  reluctant  to  divest  themselves  of  their  coins  even  if  they  no 
longer  fit  a  collection.  Philosopher  and  friend  Andy  Kimmel  advised  me  to  get  rid  of  my  “mistakes”  and 
move  on,  noting  that  all  collectors  and  dealers  make  mistakes.  The  key  is  to  keep  them  as  inexpensive 
as  possible. 

Fortunately,  the  location  of  the  East  Coast  Expo  is  within  thirty  minutes  of  my  home.  On  the 
following  day  I  sold  most  of  my  remaining  raw  commemoratives  and  slabbed  “mistakes."  By  doing  so, 

I  was  able  to  reduce  the  net  cost  of  the  Monroe  by  over  $1,000,  which  allowed  me  to  purchase  it. 

In  October  of  1995,  I  attended  Stack's  60th  Anniversary  Auction  in  New  York  City.  Most  of 
the  coins  auctioned  by  Stack’s  are  raw,  but  this  auction  included  a  slabbed  Missouri  plain  and  2*4.  both 
of  which  were  graded  MS-64  by  NGC.  I  successfully  bid  on  the  Missouri  plain  and  was  now  in 
possession  of  42  of  the  50  classic  commemorative  designs.  All  that  remained  were  the  Isabella  quarter, 
Lafayette  dollar,  Columbian,  Hawaiian,  Rhode  Island,  Cleveland,  Maryland,  and  Sesquicentennial  halves. 
At  one  point  I  had  all  of  these  coins  with  the  exception  of  the  Hawaiian  half  dollar. 

I  had  obtained  a  raw  Isabella  quarter  at  auction  in  September  of  1994.  To  me.  the  Isabella  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  commemorative  designs,  both  obverse  and  reverse.  This  coin  had  light  gold 
toning  and  good  detail.  The  “experts”  were  of  the  opinion  the  coin  was  artificially  toned.  It  was 
submitted  for  certification  twice— and  rejected  twice.  Reluctantly,  the  Isabella  and  the  coins  noted  above 
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tell  into  the  category  of  “mistakes”  and  were  part  of  the  liquidation  sale  that  enabled  me  to  purchase  the 
Monroe. 

In  early  December  Bob  and  I  headed  down  Route  95  to  yet  another  Baltimore  show.  I  picked 
up  a  Sesquicentennial  in  63— not  bad  considering  the  grade,  although  the  coin  has  “upgrade”  written  all 
over  it.  Heritage  was  conducting  a  Bullet  Auction  that  weekend.  While  I  was  previewing  the 
commemoratives,  I  saw  a  Maryland  in  MS-65.  1  personally  feel  a  Maryland  is  also  one  of  the  tougher 
coins  to  find  with  good  eye  appeal.  This  one  w'as  a  knockout,  certainly  nicer  than  any  I  had  seen  on  the 
floor.  1  was  the  successful  bidder,  and,  since  my  spending  was  over  for  the  year,  I  was  about  to  enter 
1996  still  needing  six  coins. 

Strange  things  happen.  The  next  coin,  a  Cleveland,  came  from  a  most  unexpected  source— my 
buddy  Bob— as  a  Christmas  present.  Now  the  count  was  down  to  five. 

Speaking  of  gifts,  a  certain  milestone  in  my  life  made  it  possible  for  me  to  acquire  the  remaining 
commemoratives  before  the  year  was  half  over.  On  May  21,  1996,  I  reached  my  fiftieth  birthday.  Out 
of  consideration  (or  perhaps  merely  a  coincidence),  Dave  Bowers  and  the  staff  of  Bowers  and  Merena 
scheduled  the  Eliasberg  Auction  for  May  20,  21,  and  22  in  New  York  City.  No,  I  did  not  expect  to 
obtain  a  commemorative  from  the  Eliasberg  sale.  After  all,  there  was  only  one  in  the  entire  auction,  a 
Lafayette  Dollar  (Editor’s  Note:  plus  a  Panama-Pacific  set  with  gold).  I  wanted  to  own  an  Eliasberg 
coin,  preferably  one  of  the  Colonials  that  were  being  auctioned  on  May  20th. 

When  my  mother  asked  what  I  wanted  for  my  fiftieth  birthday,  I  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
contribute  to  my  Eliasberg  fund.  This  was  no  easy  task.  She  has  trouble  grasping  the  concept  that  a 
dollar  can  cost  more  than  a  dollar.  When  she  asked  how  much  “this  coin”  would  cost,  I  could  only 
reply,  “I  don’t  know.”  Ultimately,  I  was  able  to  convince  her  that  the  Eliasberg  sale  was  a  big  deal,  and 
a  coin  from  it  would  give  me  something  to  always  remember  as  her  gift  on  my  fiftieth  birthday. 

My  wife  was  much  easier.  She  knew  I  wanted  a  coin,  had  my  want  list,  and  contacted  Larry 
Shepherd,  who  knows  the  “look”  I  like.  The  coin  turned  out  to  be  a  Lafayette  dollar.  It  was  not  the 
Eliasberg  coin  but  a  beautiful  specimen,  nevertheless,  graded  MS-64.  My  wife  was  concerned  because 
it  was  not  as  “white”  as  she  was  used  to  seeing.  The  coin  has  a  grayish  tint,  but  it  is  still  lustrous  and, 
frankly,  I  think  it  compares  very  favorably  to  the  Eliasberg  specimen,  which  is  now  encased  in  an  MS-65 
holder. 


I  must  digress  a  bit.  In  March  Bob  and  I  attended  the  spring  Baltimore  show.  I  had  spent  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  looking  for  a  nice,  slabbed  Isabella,  and  my  patience  was  rewarded  when  I  located  one 
in  MS-64  at  Harry  Laibstain’s  table.  In  May  I  also  managed  to  pick  up  two  of  the  remaining  three 
coins— an  1892  Columbian  and  a  Rhode  Island,  graded  MS-65  PL  by  NGC.  The  Columbian  and  Rhode 
Island  are,  in  my  opinion,  also  difficult  to  find  in  nice  condition.  The  Rhode  Island  is  my  first  proof-like 
commemorative.  It  has  a  sharp  strike  and  bright,  contrasting  fields. 

All  that  remained  was  the  Hawaiian. 

The  Louis  Eliasberg  auction  was  conducted  at  the  St.  Moritz  hotel  in  New  York  City.  Each  of 
the  three  sessions  were  scheduled  to  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  On  Monday,  May  20th,  I  arrived  at  the  hotel 
at  5  p.m.  and  can  honestly  say  the  next  four  hours  were  the  most  exciting  I  have  spent  in  relation  to 
numismatics  over  the  past  four  years. 
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The  auction  opened  with  a  remarkable  selection  of  Colonial  coins,  which  have  become  my 
secondary  area  of  interest.  Lot  No.  1,  an  undated  Massachusetts  silver  NE  shilling,  set  the  tone  for  the 
entire  auction.  It  opened  at  $25,000,  and  the  winning  bid  was  $58,000,  plus  ten  percent.  It  took  more 
than  two  hours  to  reach  Lot  No.  90,  and  at  that  point  I  gave  up.  I  was  shut  out  and  depressed. 

Three  and  one-halt  weeks  later  Bob  and  I  went  to  Baltimore  again.  As  you  may  have  guessed 
by  now,  I  feel  that  Gordon  Berg  and  his  staff  put  on  a  great  show,  and  the  Baltimore  Inner  Harbor  is 
certainly  a  wonderful  facility  for  it.  Dealers  from  across  the  country  must  agree  because  they  also  keep 
coming  back. 

In  Baltimore  I  tried  to  convert  my  disappointment  into  opportunity.  I  still  had  my  “Eliasberg" 
stake,  and  somewhere  there  had  to  be  a  Hawaiian  with  my  name  on  it.  Around  noon  on  June  14th  Bob 
and  I  arrived  at  the  SIMCO  table.  Larry  Shepherd  was  waiting  for  me.  He  knew  I  had  failed  to  obtain 
an  Eliasberg  coin.  He  held  two  coins  in  his  hands.  The  first  was  a  Proof  3  Cent  Nickel  with  the 
“Eliasberg"  pedigree  on  the  slab.  It  was  absolutely  spectacular!  Then  he  slowly  turned  up  the  palm  of 
his  other  hand  to  reveal  the  other  coin,  a  beautiful  Hawaiian  in  MS-64.  My  quest  for  the  “elusive  50" 
was  over. 


*  *  * 


(Editor’s  Note:  I  hope  you  enjoyed  Arnold  Miniman’s  article  as  much  as  I  did.  What  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  he  must  feel  l  Features  such  as  this  are  extremely  welcome.  /  certainly  look  forward 
to  other  members  ’  relating  their  collecting  experiences  for  our  journal.  However,  an  article  need  not  be 
about  assembling  a  type  collection.  I’d  also  like  to  hear  how  you  initially  became  interested  in 
commemoratives  and  what,  in  particular,  attracted  you  to  this  fascinating  series  of  coins.  Please  submit 
something  for  the  next  issue  ofTCT;  we  all  will  benefit  from  your  contribution.) 


*  *  * 


REMINDER 


The  Society  needs  every  member’s  recruiting  efforts. 

Please  approach  a  friend  or  associate  this  month  about  joining  our  club. 

Only  with  all  of  us  working  together  will  we  expand  our  membership 
rolls  and  attain  the  heights  our  founders  envisioned  when  the  SUSCC  was 
formed  in  1983. 

Please  do  your  part  today! 
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1946  IOWA  STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR:  Part  Twenty-thrc 


Half  Dollar:  Old  Stone  Capitol 


by  Michael  S.  Turrini  (LM-031,  CA) 


Dedication:  This  twenty-third  article  in  this  author 's  ceaseless  series  is  dedicated  to  a  fellow  coin 
hobbyist  whom  this  author  holds  in  renowned  regard  and  exulted  esteem,  Fred  G.  van  den  Haak.  Fred 
is  an  active,  avid  booster  of  the  Peninsula  ( Palo  Alto,  California)  Coin  Club.  Thanks,  Fred,  for  buying 
all  those  tickets! 


Since  this  prolonged  series  commenced  back  in  July  1989  in  the  quarterly  PCNS  Journal 1  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  (San  Francisco,  California)  Numismatic  Society ;  (PCNS),  this  author  has  avoided,  as  a  coin . 
much  about  the  1946  Iowa  Statehood  Centennial  Commemorative  half  dollar  2 

The  principal  reason  influencing  this  deliberate  decision  was  the  overwhelming,  researched  history 
and  background  discovered  and  scrutinized,  fashioning  what  this  author  has  come  to  address  as  a  “saga" 
and  a  real  “story  behind  the  coin."  Furthermore,  any  coin  hobbyist  having  access  to  any  “Red  Book” 
edition  could  quickly  condense  the  pertinent  numismatic  elements  of  this  half  dollar.  The  1948  “Red 
Book,”  the  rare  second  edition,  was  the  first  edition  to  picture  the  half  dollar  on  its  page  183,  and  after 
that  first  mention  the  descriptive  narrative  has  practically  remained  unchanged  in  soon  fifty  editions.3 
Needless  to  say,  the  listed  values  have  increased;  the  1948  “Red  Book"  quotes  only  $4.00,  and  the  1995 
“Red  Book”  lists  a  range  of  $62.50  up  to  $120. 00. 4 

One  point  has  remained  static:  The  curt  narrative  denotes  that  the  half  dollar  portrays  “the  first 
stone  capitol  building  in  Iowa  City.”5 


PCNS  Journal ,  “The  Unknown  Coin  Designer:  Adam  Pietz,”  July  1989,  No.  20,  pages  7-10.  Also  in  The 
Commemorative  Trail,  Fall  1989,  Vol.  5.  -  #4. 

:The  “numismatic1*  facts  have  been  secondary  and  subordinate.  With  this  article  direction  will  be  the  coin  itself. 
For  convenience,  footnotes  have  been  restricted  to  major  aspects  and  significant  quotations. 

3The  relatively  short  summary  reviews  the  bare  basics  and  has  had  only  one  noticeable  revision.  A  future  article 
will  discuss  this,  and  one  can  readily  refer  to  any  “Red  Book.” 

4The  first  quotation  was  for  uncirculated  condition,  and  nearly  fifty  years  of  changes  have  wrought  grading  and 
condition  into  consideration. 

“Red  Book,”  any  annual  edition.  This  factual  passage  has  remained  unchanged  through  all  soon  fifty  editions. 
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With  this  short  notice  this  author  will  initiate  another  mini-series  examining  the  half  dollar  itself. 
To  inaugurate  this,  preference  should  originate  with  the  Old  Stone  Capitol,  being  so  conspicuous  on  the 
half  dollar.  Subsequent  articles  will  analyze  the  design,  minting,  specifications,  and  legislation  for  this 
commemorative  half  dollar. 

The  wording  “Old  Stone  Capitol”  is  what  was  engraved  on  the  half  dollar,  and  this  choice  was 
intentional,  as  a  subsequent  article  will  verify;  however,  the  words  shortened  to  “Old  Capitol”  are  used 
by  some.  Plainly,  the  same  building  is  identified  by  either  or  by  assorted  other  names.  One  devoted 
scholar  of  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  has  itemized  several  names: 

“Territory  of  Iowa  Capitol,  Iowa  State  Capitol,  Iowa  State  House,  Stone  Hall,  Central 
Hall,  University  Hall,  Middle  Building,  Cradle  of  Iowa,  Pride  of  the  Pentacrest,  Old 
Stone  Capitol— each  has  been  used  at  some  time  in  the  past  147  years  [from  1988]  to 
designate  the  building  today  known  as  Old  Capitol.  Together  they  identify  the  many  uses 
that  the  building  has  served.  They  also  indicate  the  affection  and  respect  that  friends  of 
Old  Capitol  feel  for  the  venerable  structure.”6 

In  this  present  article  and  in  this  series,  this  author’s  fancy  is  “Old  Stone  Capitol,”  as  on  the  half  dollar. 

Adam  Pietz  (1873-1961)  is  the  honored  designer  of  this  half  dollar,  making  it  his  only  coin 
creation.7  In  this  author’s  copious  files  and  from  his  multi-year  research,  the  correspondence  and 
exchanges  between  Adam  Pietz  and  the  then  (1946-1947)  Iowa  Centennial  Committee,  explicitly  Ralph 
Evans  (1896-1973),  are  well-documented.  Mr.  Evans  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee’s  Sub- 
Committee  on  the  Coin  and  Stamp.  The  choice  of  any  large  structure,  like  a  building,  to  portray  on  a 
small  surface  such  as  a  coin  is  a  formidable  challenge,  and  Adam  Pietz’s  effort  certainly  substantiates  his 
capability  as  an  artist  and  engraver.  The  adoption  of  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  motif  plus  the  selection  of 
Pietz  as  the  engraver  are  topics  for  succeeding  article(s). 

A  complete  historical  and  architectural  review  for  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  is  not  intended  and 
clearly  is  beyond  the  scope  and  space  of  this  series  or  even  the  capability  of  this  author.8  Those 
engrossed  in  Iowa’s  history  or  architecture  are  warmly  welcomed  to  read  Margaret  N.  Keyes’s  Old 
Capitol,  the  monumental  and  unequivocal  authority  about  the  building  from  its  inception  to  the  present 
time.  For  purposes  here,  however,  a  few  facts  and  anecdotes  can  be  proffered,  providing  a  coin  hobbyist 
a  much-enhanced  understanding  of  the  building  that  was  minted  on  the  commemorative  half  dollar. 

The  Old  Stone  Capitol  is  located  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  After  an 
in-depth,  lengthy  reconstruction  in  the  1970s,  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  was  restored  to  its  historic 
appearance.  Today  it  is  a  museum  and  monument  open  to  the  public  with  displays  and  tours.  Refer  to 


6Professor  Margaret  N.  Keyes,  Old  Capitol ,  Introduction.  The  sole  source  for  this  article,  save  a  few  incidental 
aspects,  was  the  remarkable  study  by  Professor  Keyes.  Her  dedication  and  devotion  are  most  clear  and  confirmed 
in  her  research  and  writing.  Her  preference  is  the  shortened  “Old  Capitol.” 

7Refer  to  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  Fall  1989,  Volume  5  -  #4. 

8This  should  not  be  misconstrued  nor  interpreted  as  unjust  to  Iowans,  but  the  accent  and  audience  of  this  series 
has  been  and  remains  coin  hobbyists. 
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Figure  #  1 . 


Figure  1.  The  Old  Stone  Capitol 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 


Figure  #2  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Old  Stone  Capitol’s  floor  plans;  the  building  is  two  stories 

with  a  basement  level. 
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SECOND  FLOOR 


Figure  2 

On  July  4,  1838,  the  Territory  of  Iowa  was  created,  and  within  a  short  time,  specifically  on 
May  4,  1839,  a  commission  directed  by  Iowa’s  Territorial  Legislature  selected  the  present  site  ot  the  Old 
Stone  Capitol,  which  would  be  “the  permanent  seat  of  government  for  the  Territory;  the  choice  of  the 
location  had  been  induced  by  “the  availability  of  building  materials  was  of  prime  importance,  and  they 
[commission]  had  agreed  that  nearby  forests  of  hickory  and  oak,  quarries  ol  limestone  and  sandstone,  and 
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clay  suited  to  making  bricks  were  all  of  the  best  quality.”9 

Regretfully,  no  drawings  nor  sketches  of  its  original  design  and  plan  have  survived,  and  all  that 
has  been  detected  about  its  inceptive  design  are  short  descriptions  in  century-plus  old  correspondence, 
newspapers,  and  official  reports. 

The  confirmed  architect,  at  least  during  the  preliminary  construction,  was  John  Francis  Rague 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  who  was  also  its  incipient  contractor,  and  he  supervised  the  cornerstone  laying 
on  July  4,  1 840. 

The  Old  Stone  Capitol  is  generally  classed  as  "Greek  Revival,”  and  the  "building  plans  must  have 
existed  then  for  the  Greek  Revival  structure  that  was  built,  or  at  least  for  a  very  similar  one.”10  This 
is  given  further  credence  because  Rague  was  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  where  he  had  been  associated  with 
the  design  and  erection  of  Illinois’  Old  State  Capitol,  and  the  similarity  of  the  two  buildings  is  quite 
evident. 


The  Old  Stone  Capitol’s  size  and  features  can  be  abridged  as  about  120’  in  length  and  60’  in 
width  with  eight  pilasters  on  the  long,  east  and  west,  sides,  two-columned  porticos,  and  a  cupola.  The 
primary  construction  material  for  the  exterior  walls  was  limestone,  with  interior  walls  of  soft  brick.  The 
wooden  floors  are  oak.  These  materials  were  local  in  origin. 

The  actual  construction  progressed  over  several  years,  and  this  protracted  construction  was  the 
result  of  inadequate  funding  and  Iowa’s  more  urgent  demand  for  statehood,  which  was  achieved  on 
December  28,  1846. 

The  usage  of  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  these  past  one  hundred  fifty-plus  years  can  be  outlined  into 
three  periods:  site  of  Iowa’s  Territorial  and  first  State  Governments,  1840  to  1857;  University  of  Iowa, 
1857  to  1970;  and  a  historic  museum,  1970  to  date.  During  both  the  early  1920s  and  in  the  1970s,  the 
Old  Stone  Capitol  underwent  two  extensive  and  extended  remodelings  and  reconstructions.  The  first  was 
from  1921  to  1924,  and  the  second  was  from  1970  to  1976. 11 

During  its  brief  occupation  for  both  the  Territorial  and  State  Governments,  the  legislature  held 
its  sessions  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  governor  and  other  officials  inhabited  space  on  the  first  floor. 
Refer  to  Figure  2.  The  building  also  served  other  uses— housing,  for  example,  in  1841  in  its  basement 
“Iowa  City  Fire  Company  No.  1.” 

The  Old  Stone  Capitol  seated  Iowa’s  government  for  a  relatively  brief  period  of  fifteen  years  (the 
building  was  not  occupied  until  1842)  until  December  1857,  when  Des  Moines,  being  more  centrally 
located  within  Iowa,  was  designated  the  official  seat  of  government. 


'Keyes,  op.  cit.,  page  2. 

°Keyes,  op.  cit.,  pages  4-5. 

Both  remodelings  were  quite  involved,  and  during  the  author’s  summer  1993,  second  sojourn  to  Iowa,  the  Old 
Stone  Capitol  was  closed  partially  for  work,  seemingly  only  for  the  roof  and  cupola. 
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As  part  of  the  exchange  in  losing  the  seat  of  state  government,  Iowa  City  and  the  University  of 
Iowa  were  given  the  Old  Stone  Capitol.  Thus  the  second  phase  of  the  building’s  life  began.  In  fact, 
during  the  first  few  years  it  housed  the  entire  University:  faculty,  classrooms,  and  students! 

The  building  in  its  twelve  decades  with  the  University  of  Iowa  had  many  functions,  all  beyond 
the  scope  and  space  here.  It  housed  classrooms,  offices,  libraries,  graduations,  and  administrative  offices. 
The  Old  Stone  Capitol  during  these  decades  was  the  focal  site  of  many  events  and  activities.  Two  that 
might  be  cited  briefly  were  memorial  services  for  Abraham  Lincoln  on  April  17,  1865,  and  for  John  F. 
Kennedy  on  November  25,  1963,  both  held  on  the  east  front,  the  view  pictured  on  the  half  dollar.  Thus 
the  Old  Stone  Capitol  “endured  as  the  recognized  center  of  University  activity.’’12 

Without  going  into  specifics,  by  the  late  1960s  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  had  become  crowded  with 
the  needs  of  a  huge  University  as  well  as  in  dire  need  of  refurbishing.  In  1970  the  decision  was  adopted 
to  restore  the  building  “to  reflect  its  total  history’’  having  it  “a  living  museum.”13  The  construction, 
including  exhaustive  and  voluminous  research,  would  last  five  years  and  would  encompass  a  thorough 
remodeling  and  restoration.14 

The  dedication  of  the  restored  Old  Stone  Capitol  took  place  with  many  historic  parallels  on 
July  3,  1976,  before  a  large  crowd  and  as  part  of  Iowa’s  Bicentennial  celebrations. 

At  the  present  time  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  is  open  daily  (with  exceptions)  to  the  public,  and  the 
Senate  Chamber,  on  the  second  floor,  attesting  to  the  building’s  University  years,  holds  meetings  and 
gatherings.  Tours  for  school  children  and  the  public  are  regularly  scheduled. 

To  coin  hobbyists  and  to  those  remote  from  the  Hawkeye  State,  Iowa,  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  may 
mean  little,  very  little;  however,  as  will  be  proven  shortly  in  choosing  a  design  concept,  there  is  little, 
very  little,  doubt  that  the  instigators  of  this  commemorative  half  dollar  and  the  then  Iowa  Centennial 
Committee  never  really  thought  of  nor  discussed  any  other  ideas. 

Professor  Keyes  best  explained  the  significance  of  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  in  her  book’s  closing, 
reminiscing  on  the  1970s  restoration  as  “worthy  of  a  great  state  and  a  great  University,  for  the  histories 
of  the  building,  the  state,  and  the  university  were— and  still  are— inseparable.”15 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Keyes,  Margaret  N.,  Old  Capitol:  Portrait  of  an  Iowa  Landmark ,  First  Edition,  University  of  Iowa 
Press,  Iowa  City,  1988. 


12Keyes,  op.  cit.,  page  45. 
l3Keyes,  op.  cit.,  Introduction. 

l4This  was  a  deliberate  effort  with  the  objective:  “it  would  provide  space  not  just  tor  look-but-don't-touch 
exhibits  but  also  for  continuing  University  traditions  and  other  appropriate  functions”  (Keyes). 

l5Keyes,  op.  cit.,  page  123. 
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Courtesy  of  Bowers  and  Merena’s  Rare  Coin  Review,  No.  1 14,  November/December  1996,  The 
Commemorative  Trail  is  pleased  to  reproduce  the  following: 


The  Commemorative  Story  Continues 


L.  W.  Hoffecker 


DISTRIBUTOR 
ELGIN  CENTENNIAL  COIN 


P.  O.  BOX  75 -EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


August  31,  1936. 


Ur.  T.  A.  Rovelstad, 
302  3 .  Barton  3t . , 
Arlington,  7a. 


Dear  Ur.  Rovelstad: 


Your  letter  of  August  19th  'was  forwarded  to  me  at  Minneapolis;  also  the  photo¬ 


graphs  . 


I  stooped  at  Elgin  on.  my  Bay  back,  and  saw  Ur.  Kansan,  and  got  him  to  0.1..  the 
cony  of  the  order  on  the  mint.  Also  saw  your  siother  and  the  Rev.  Rognlie.  X  am  en¬ 
closing  two  copies  of  the  order.  You  may  sign  the  original  and  send  it  to  me,  and 
Keep  the  copy  for  your  files.  Please  have  someone  witness  your  signature. 

The  Rev.  Rognlie  and  I  went  over  to  two  of  the  banks.  I  did  not  go  to  the 
Union  Bank,  as  they  wrote  me  a  letter  and  did  not  seem,  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about 
taking  any  of  the  coins.  .,e  also  went  to  the  newspaper  office,  and  think  We  will  get 
a  good  write-up  in  your  Elgin  paper.  We  saw  Mr.  Davis,  I  believe  his  name  was,  and  I 
gave  him  the  photograph  so  he  could  have  a  cut  made  to  print  in  your  local  paper.  I 
6aw  Mr.  Frank  3.  Duffield,  the  editor  of  the  Numismatist,  at  Minneapolis ,  and  he  -rants 
a  cut -as  soon  as  he  can  get  it,  but  would  like  to  have  a  littlo  bettor  photograph  than 
the  one  you  sent  me.  His  address  is  4215  Femhlll  131vd.,  Baltimore,  Maryland ,  and  X 
wish  you  would  see  to  getting  him  a  good  picture  as  soon  as  possible.  Also  be  sure 
and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  they  are  working  on  the  dies,  as  I  want  to  get  out  some 
nc.v  advertising  at  that  timo. 

Up  to  the  19th  of  the  month  I  had  sold  about  11,000  coins,  and  they  are  averaging 
about  100  a  day  since.  However,  I  have  prospects  for  a  couple  of  good-sized  orders. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am  v 


L  7K :  AW 


Recently  Gloria  Rovelstad,  widow  of  Trygve  Rovelstad,  designer  of  the  1936  Elgin 
Centennial  half  dollar,  found  the  letter  reproduced  herewith  and  sent  it  to  us. 
Hoffecker,  w  ho  later  was  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  was  a 
salesman  deluxe,  and  way  down  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  masterminded  the  merchandising 
of  the  Elgin  half  dollars.  T his  particular  letter  indicates  that  Hoffecker  was  the  power 
behind  the  throne,  and  took  care  of  the  order  of  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
The  letter  also  discusses  publicity. 
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METROLOGY  OF  THE  1925  NORSE  AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL  MEDALS 

by  Frank  W.  DuVall  (LM-001,  AL) 


After  considerable  searching,  the  author  was  unable  to  obtain  adequate  metrology  data  on  the 
1925  Norse  American  medals.  It  was  considered  appropriate,  that  as  a  starting  point  for  others,  to 
document  the  characteristics  of  a  particular  4-piece  set.  The  set  is  pictured  below  in  a  5  x  7  holder. 


_ _ _ — __ . — .  TNf 

1  NORSE  AMERICAN  COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS  | 
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Norse  American  Centennial  Medals  in  a  4-Medal  Holder 

As  background,  it  is  agreed  that  Norse  silver  thick  planchet  and  thin  planchet  medals  have 
mintages  of  33,750  and  6,000,  respectively.  The  mintage  of  the  large  silver-plated  bronze  medal  is 
probably  75  or  76  pieces,  of  which  25  or  26  were  presented  to  Norwegian  dignitaries  in  1925.  The 
mintage  of  the  gold  variety  is  100,  but  the  number  melted  is  not  firmly  known.  Indications  are  that  as 
many  as  53  were  melted,  leaving  between  47  and  100  survivors. 

For  convenient  cross-referencing,  conversion  factors  for  tables  that  follow  are: 

25.4  millimeter  =  1  inch,  480  grains  =  1  troy  ounce,  1  gram  =  15.4321  grains, 

1  troy  pound  =  12  oz.  troy  =  5,760  grains  =  373.25  grams, 

1  avoirdupois  pound  =  16  oz.  avr.  =  7,000  grains  =  453.6  grams. 
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The  metrology  data  are  presented  helow.  For  dimensional  correlation,  see  the  drawing  on  the 
opposite  page.  In  the  table  below,  the  left  column  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  8  sides  first,  and  then 
the  dimensions  across  tthe  medal  are  shown  starting  at  HC  in  the  table.  To  explain,  BD  means  the 
distance  from  Point  B  to  Point  D.  Thus  BE  shows  the  height  of  the  medal  while  HC  shows  the  width 
of  the  medal.  All  dimensions  are  shown  in  millimeters  (25.4mm  =  1"). 


Gold 


Silver-Plated 

Bronze 


Thick  Planchet 
Silver 


Thin  Planchet 
Silver 


1 

11.6 

32.0 

14.0 

13.5 

7 

9.2 

27.5 

12.0 

12.0 

3 

11.6 

32.0 

14.0 

13.5 

4 

9.2 

27.5 

12.0 

12.0 

5 

11.6 

32.0 

14.0 

13.5 

6 

9.2 

27.5 

12.0 

12.0 

7 

11.6 

32.0 

14.0 

13.5 

8 

9.2 

27.5 

12.0 

12.0 

HC 

23.5 

68.0 

29.5 

29.5 

BE 

24.1 

70.5 

30.5 

30.5 

CE 

18.5 

54.0 

23.5 

23.5 

AE 

26.4 

76.5 

32.5 

33.0 

HE 

24.1 

71.0 

30.5 

30.5 

GE 

18.3 

54.5 

23.5 

23.0 

BD 

18.6 

53.0 

23.5 

23.0 

AD 

23.6 

71.0 

30.5 

30.5 

HD 

25.0 

74.5 

32.5 

32.5 

Gold  Norse 
S-P  Bronze 
Silver  (Thick) 
Silver  (Thin) 


2mm  Thick  (approx.), 
5mm  Thick  (approx.), 
3mm  Thick  (approx.), 
2mm  Thick  (approx.), 


Weight:  241 . 1  grains  = 
Weight:  2477.3  grains  = 
Weight:  301.93  grains  = 
Weight:  191 .39  grains  = 


.5  troy  oz.  (approx.) 
5  troy  oz.  (approx.) 
.63  troy  oz.  (approx.) 
.4  troy  oz.  (approx.) 
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General  Outline  of  Norse  Octagonal  Medals 


Note  1.  Dimension  AF  or  BE  (height)  is  greater  than  HC  or  GD  (width)  on  all  four  medals.  The  medals 
are  nonsymmetrical  octagons.  The  inside  angles  at  A,  B,  F  and  E  are  approximately  133  degrees  while 
the  inside  angles  at  C,  D,  G  and  H  are  approximately  137  degrees. 

Note  2.  The  silver  plated  bronze  medal  weighs  77.3  grains  more  than  5  troy  ounces.  Was  the  planchet 
a  nominal  5  troy  ounces  and  the  difference  (77.3  grains)  an  indication  of  the  weight  of  the  silver 
deposited? 
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DISPOSITION  OF  THE  5  MILLION  COLUMBIAN  COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLARS 


by  Frank  W.  DuVall  (LM-001,  AL) 


At  the  January  1994  FUN  Show,  the  author  presented  a  rationale,  some  logic,  and  detailed 
calculations  establishing  disposition  numbers  of  the  5  million  1892  and  1893  Columbian  halves. 

Authors  Breen-Swiatek,  Bowers,  and  Slabaugh  agree  that  approximately  2.5  million  of  the 
Columbian  halves  were  melted  and  that  a  substantial  number  (between  1.14  and  1.4  million)  were  never 
issued  by  the  U  S.  Mint  to  the  Columbian  Expo  Commission. 

Two  key  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  World  Exposition  in  1893  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  provided  the 
basis  for  determining  the  approximate  disposition  of  all  of  the  Columbian  halves.  (The  Exposition  did 
not  officially  open  until  May  1,  1893.) 

In  the  first  exhibit  a  large  number  of  the  halves  were  used  to  create  the  external  facade  of  a  scaled 
replica  of  the  Washington  Monument,  and  in  the  second  exhibit  an  even  larger  number  of  the  halves  were 
used  to  surface  a  scaled  replica  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Building. 

The  Washington  Monument  replica  was  approximately  20  feet  tall,  which  by  symmetry  translates  to 
an  approximate  2-feet-by-2-feet  base.  The  Washington  Monument  is  555  feet  high  with  a  55-feet-by-55- 
feet  base.  The  author's  calculations  indicate  that  approximately  167,000  Columbian  halves  were  used  in  the 
Washington  Monument  replica. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Building  replica,  located  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Expo's  Administration  Building,  is 
pictured  below.  The  model  was  18  feet  long,  9-1/2  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high.  (Note  people  at  right  and  left 
of  photo  to  gauge  replica's  size.) 


T«>.  v.  %.  Tts&hfoH iv  *><  uuwauutx  *:i>  i*  sorv>:\tii  Hit/  VNuojMfti  ihto-.vi**  m  ym* 

AJittiKiirm  urujHHu  r* in. 
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Calculations  indicate  that  approximately  792,000  Columbian  halves  were  used  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Building  replica. 

The  number  of  Columbian  halves  used  in  the  two  replicas  total  approximately  960.000  pieces. 

With  the  derivation  of  the  approximate  960,000  number,  the  apparently  different  numbers  used 
by  the  three  other  authors  noted  previously  are  not  only  reconciled  but  are  easily  explained  by  assuming 
each  author  took  a  different  time  and  location  snapshot  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Columbian  halves. 

Taking  Slabaugh’s  data  that  400,000  of  the  1893  Columbians  were  not  sold  and  that  1,141,760 
were  withheld  by  the  Mint,  a  total  of  1,541,760  would  be  available  for  melting.  Logically,  the  960,000 
used  in  the  replica  would  not  be  available  for  sale  until  after  the  Expo  closed,  making  them  likely 
candidates  for  melting.  Bowers  indicates  that  all  950,000  of  the  1892  halves  sold  (which  is  logical  since 

1892  is  the  500th  anniversary  year)  and  that  450,000  of  the  1893  halves  sold.  This  provides  an 
accounting  for  3,901,760  of  the  coins. 

Using  Swiatek-Breen  data,  950,000  of  the  1892  halves  sold,  1,141,760  were  withheld  by  the 
Mint,  and  1,359,940  of  the  1893  halves  were  melted.  This  group  totals  3,451,700.  Missing  in  the 
Swiatek-Breen  numbers  is  the  number  of  1893  halves  sold.  Again  using  Bowers’  number  of  450,000  for 
the  1893  halves  sold,  the  total  is  3,901,700,  again  approximating  the  3,901,760  derived  above. 

What  happened  to  the  approximately  1.1  million  1893  halves  remaining?  All  authors  agree  that 
banks  loaned  money  to  the  Columbian  Expo  and  that  Columbian  halves  were  held  as  collateral.  Again 
logic  prevails.  The  Expo’s  being  over,  there  was  no  outlet  for  the  bank-held  coins;  and  shipping  them 
to  the  Mint  would  incur  costs,  so  the  most  logical  disposition  would  be  a  simple  release  of  1.1  million 

1893  halves  into  circulation.  Such  is  this  author’s  conclusion. 

The  key  to  determining  the  disposition  of  the  Columbia  halves  (which  was  derived  first)  lies  in 
the  calculated  number  of  halves  used  in  the  two  replicas. 

Summarizing  in  chart  form,  we  obtain: 

Disposition  of  the  Columbian  Halves 


1892  Sold  (all  of  them)  950,000 

1893  Sold  (Bowers)  450,000 

1893  Unsold  (Slabaugh)  (melted)  400,000* 

1893  Withheld  by  Congress  &  U.S.  Mint  (melted)  1,141,760 

1893  Used  in  Replicas  (melted)  960,000* 

1893  Released  by  Banks  into  Circulation  (remaining)  1 ,098,240* 

Total  5,000.000 


*A11  three  figures  with  an  asterisk  are  accepted  by  the  author  as  close  approximations. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  reports  by  Slabaugh,  Swiatek-Breen,  and  Bowers  are  all 
undoubtedly  correct  and  are  easily  reconciled  by  the  derived  numbers. 
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For  the  first  time  a  number  is  placed  on  the  quantity  of  Columbian  halves  held  as  collateral  and 
later  released  into  circulation  by  the  banks  involved.  The  analysis  also  provides  a  rationale  for- 
determining  which  groups  of  coins  were  melted. 
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*  *  * 


Sculptor  Patricia  L.  Verani  (R- 1 697,  NH),  known  for  her  design  of  several  United  States 
commemorative  coins  (obverse  and  reverse  of  the  1987  Constitution  Bicentennial  silver  dollar; 
obverse  of  the  1988  Olympic  silver  dollar;  obverse  of  the  1989  Congress  Bicentennial),  recently  sent 
this  photograph  to  Q.  David  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH).  She  is  shown  here  in  the  studio  with  the  head 
of  a  Buffalo  (facing  to  the  viewer’s  left),  which  she  suggests  might  be  interesting  in  a  coin.  It  would 
be  nice  to  have  a  “buffalo  nickel’’  once  again!  Photo  courtesy  of  Bowers  and  Merena’s  Rare  Coin 
Review ,  No.  114,  November/December  1996. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


A  big  Welcome!  to  the  following  individuals  who  joined  our 
club  since  the  publication  of  the  Summer  1996  issue  of  The  Trail.  Thanks 
to  all  Society  members  who  are  indicated  as  their  proposers. 

Now  is  a  critical  time  for  our  club,  and  all  of  us  should  make  a 
special  effort  to  recruit  new  members.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  ask 
friends  or  colleagues  whether  they  too  would  enjoy  being  part  of  the 
Society. 


Bessler,  Eugene . 

Christensen,  Alan  B. 
Richards,  George  R. 
Von  Elm,  William  W 
Wood,  Jr.,  Jake . 


.  No  Proposer  Indicated 

Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
,  Proposed  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

.  Proposed  by  Jim  Whelan 

Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 


*  *  * 


Donations 


By  their  extremely  generous  and  thoughtful  donations,  the  following  individuals  have  contributed 
toward  enabling  our  Society  to  provide  members  with  the  “best  buy  in  numismatics”: 


$0.00  to  $24,99 

Bauman,  Gerald  L. 
Krogsdale,  Lawrence  A. 

$25.00  to  $49.99 

Shuler,  Barry 

$50.00  to  $74,99 

Flippin,  David  P. 
Mercer,  Ray  and  Jan 
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COUNTERFEIT  ANI>  ALTERED  U.S.  COMMEMORA TIVES 


bv  J.  P.  Martin,  Authenticator,  American  Numismatic  Association  Authentication  Bureau 


U.S.  commemorative  coins  are  very  popular  with  collectors.  Unfortunately,  they  are  also  very 
popular  with  counterfeiters.  Of  the  sixty  or  so  pre-World  War  II  commemoratives  produced,  over  a  third 
of  them  have  been  copied  by  over  thirty  different  counterfeits.  This  makes  this  series  more  heavily 
plagued  than  any  other. 

Many  of  these  copies  were  produced  in  the  1960s  and  1970s— at  a  time  when  authentication 
principles  were  just  being  developed  in  this  country.  Many  were  “discovered”  by  ANA  authenticators 
in  the  middle  to  late  1970s. 

Some  issues  display  dull,  grainy,  low-luster  surfaces.  These  are  known  as  “old  style” 
counterfeits.  They  were  first  seen  by  ANA  authenticators  in  the  mid-1970s. 

The  second  series,  known  as  the  “new  style  ”  counterfeits,  are  in  some  cases  transitional  die 
states.  A  few  of  the  old  style  dies  were  reworked  in  order  to  improve  the  appearance.  In  other  cases 
new  dies  were  prepared  for  both  previously  counterfeited  issues  and  new  counterfeits.  These  coins  were 
discovered  by  ANA  authenticators  in  the  early  1980s.  New  style  counterfeits’  surface  textures  range  from 
proof-like  to  frosty.  Sometimes  the  combination  of  surface  textures  appears  on  the  same  coin.  Such  is 
the  case  of  the  Hawaiian  commemorative  half  dollar.  (Editor’s  Note:  See  The  Commemorative  Trail, 
Fall /Winter  1995.) 

Most  all  of  the  U.S.  commemorative  counterfeits  are  struck  from  transfer  dies.  Transfer  dies  are 
directly  copied  from  genuine  coins,  as  collectors  know  perfect  and  near-perfect  coins  are  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find.  A  counterfeiter  must  find  the  most  mark-free,  well-struck  coin  available  to  him. 
He  knows  that  his  transfer  process  will  pick  up  any  bag  marks  on  his  host  coin  and  result  in  imperfections 
on  his  dies.  These  transferred  bag  marks  result  in  depressions  on  the  struck  counterfeit  coin.  When  these 
show  up  in  the  same  area  on  two  different  coins,  they  are  deemed  repeating  depressions.  Genuine  coins 
virtually  never  display  repeating  depressions,  and  the  odds  of  two  bagmarked  coins  having  the  exact  same 
damage  are  nearly  impossible. 

In  some  cases  counterfeiters  attempt  to  remove  these  raised  mounts  on  their  dies  with  sharp  tools. 
These  incuse  scratches  on  the  die  show  up  as  raised  tooling  on  the  coin.  These  raised  scratches  are 
known  as  tool  marks.  Only  genuine  coins  rarely  display  tooling. 

The  transfer  process  always  produces  some  loss  of  fine  detail.  Small,  fine,  crisp  characteristics 
such  as  die  polish,  fine  die  cracking,  or  fine  die  erosion  are  not  usually  transferred. 

Since  counterfeit  dies  produce  coins  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  the  U.S.  Mint  production 
dies,  counterfeit  coins  rarely  display  die  erosion  or  cracking.  Also  counterfeiters  rarely  polish  their  own 
dies.  The  appearance  of  fine  die  polish,  erosion,  and  die  cracking  is  a  good  indication  of  authenticity. 

The  collars  produced  by  counterfeiters  may  have  reed  counts  that  are  above  or  below  the  normal 
count,  which  is  usually  150.  Most  counterfeits  range  from  143  to  148. 
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On  the  following  pages  are  Counterfeit  Analyses  #11-#16  from  The  Numismatist ,  official 
publication  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  818  North  Cascade  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80903-3279,  relating  to  the  Missouri,  Panama-Pacific,  Pilgrim,  and  Spanish  Trail  half  dollars: 


AUTHENTICATION 

BUREAU 


BY  J.P.  MARTIN 


Genuine  1921  Missouri  Centennial 
half  dollar. 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 
Counterfeit  Analysis  #11: 

1921  Missouri  Centennial  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 


Genuine 

Counterfeit 


WEIGHT  (gm) 

12.5 

n/a 


DENSITY 

10.33 

n/a 


DIAMETER  (mm) 

30.6 

n/a 


NO.  REEDS 

150 

n/a 


Remarks:  A  relatively  rare,  “new  style”  counterfeit  from  new  dies.  Generally 
seen  with  prooflike  surfaces  and  frosty  devices.  Minimal  die  markers.  Slight  loss 
of  detail  and  lack  of  die  polish.  Anyone  wishing  to  donate  a  specimen  ot  this 
counterfeit  to  the  Association’s  museum  cabinet  is  urged  to  contact  the  ANA. 

Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies. 

Major  Diagnostics:  A.  Obverse  —  Genuine:  Crisp  die  polish  on  front  of  fron¬ 
tiersman’s  jacket. 

B.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Prooflike  surface  and  lack  of  die 

polish  throughout. 

C.  Obverse  —  Genuine:  Sharp,  fine  flow  lines. 

D.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Grainy,  prooflike  appearance. 

E.  Obverse  —  Genuine:  Fine  flow  lines  in  field  betw  een 

D  and  first  S  ot  UNITED  STATES. 


F.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Lack  of  flow  lines  or  die  polish 

at  UNITED. 

G.  Reverse  —  Counterfeit:  Depression  between  Indian’s  legs. 


C 


D 


G 
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ANA 

AUTIIKNTICATION 
BURK.  A  U 


BY  j.P.  MARTIN 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 

Counterfeit  Analysis  #1 2: 

I9I5-S  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

WEIGHT  (gm) 

DENSITY 

DIAMETER  (mm) 

NO.  REEDS 

Genuine 

12.5 

10.33 

30.6 

150 

Counterfeit 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Remarks:  A  “new  style”  counterfeit  with  field  texture  ranging  from  frosty  to 
prooflike  with  frosty  devices.  At  least  two  dies  or  die  states  exist.  Distinct  loss  of 
detail  and  fine  die  polish,  and  minimal  die  markers. 

Anyone  wishing  to  donate  a  specimen  of  this  counterfeit  to  the  Association’s 
museum  cabinet  is  urged  to  contact  the  ANA. 


Genuine  1 9 1 5-S  Panama-Pacific  Expo¬ 
sition  half  dollar. 


Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies. 


—  Genuine:  Sharp,  crisp  detail  and  die  polish. 

—  Counterfeit:  Loss  of  detail  and  die  polish. 

—  Genuine:  Ear  is  visible,  with  break  between 
hair  and  face. 

—  Counterfeit:  Loss  of  definition,  with  no  ear 
visible  and  no  break  between  hair  and  face. 

—  Genuine:  Die  scratches  to  left  of  eagle’s 
right  foot. 

—  Counterfeit:  Loss  of  detail  on  transferred 
die  scratch. 

—  Counterfeit:  Tool  marks  at  FIG  of  PACIFIC 

—  Genuine:  Die  polish  at  base  of  A  in  STATES. 

—  Counterfeit:  Lack  of  detail  in  feathers  on 
eagle’s  breast. 


D.  Obverse 


E.  Reverse 


F.  Reverse 


G.  Obverse 

H.  Rev  eise 

I.  Reverse 


Major  Diagnostics: 


A.  Obverse 

B.  Obverse 

C.  Obverse 


E 


F 


H 


I 
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Genuine  1920  Pilgrim  Tercentenary 
half  dollar. 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 
Counterfeit  Analysis  #13: 

1920  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

WEIGHT  (gm) 

DENSITY 

DIAMETER  (mm) 

NO  REEDS 

Genuine 

12.5 

10.33 

30.6 

150 

Counterfeit 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Remarks:  A  rather  poor  counterfeit  with  numerous  die  markers.  Ottered  as  silver 
or  brass  trial  strikes.  One  appearance  of  each  confirmed.  Known  brass  specimen 
exhibits  a  later  die  state.  Anyone  wishing  to  donate  a  specimen  of  this  counterfeit 
to  the  Association’s  museum  cabinet  is  urged  to  contact  the  ANA. 

Method  of  counterfeiting:  Possibly  modern  spark  erosion,  with  additional  tooling 

to  strengthen  detail. 

Major  Diagnostics:  A.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit  (brass):  I  ool  mark  in  field  to  left 

of  pilgrim’s  nose. 

B.  Reverse  —  Counterfeit  (brass):  Tool  mark  in  field  along 

bottom  rim. 

C.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit  (brass):  T  ool  mark  to  left  of  IN 

GOD  \\T.  TRUST. 

D.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit  (brass):  Retooled  ST  in  STA'I  I  S. 

E.  Reverse  —  Counterfeit  (brass):  Loss  of  detail  in  flag  on 

mainmast. 

F.  Reverse  —  Counterfeit  (silver):  Flag  on  mainmast  on 

later  die  state  shows  die  polish  and  greater  loss 
of  detail. 

G.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit  (brass):  1  ool  marks  to  right  of  M 

in  PILGRIM. 

H.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit  (silv  er):  Area  to  right  of  M  in 

PILGRIM  on  later  die  state  shows  die  polish. 
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ANA 

AUTHENTICATION 

BUREAU 


BY  J.P.  MARTIN 


Counterfeit  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail 
half  dollar. 


B 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 
Counterfeit  Analysis  #1 4: 

1 935  Old  Spanish  Trail  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

WEIGHT  (gm) 

DENSITY 

DIAMETER  (mm) 

NO.  REEDS 

Genuine 

12.5 

10.33 

30.6 

150 

Counterfeit 

12.44 

10.25 

30.5 

150 

Remarks:  An  “old  style”  counterfeit  with  a  matte  appearance  and  overall  lack  of 
die  polish.  Counterfeits  were  produced  from  at  least  two  sets  of  dies;  examples  are 
known  to  have  been  struck  from  various  die  states  of  each.  Two  dies  states  have 
been  documented  for  the  specimen  shown  here  (pictured  is  Die  State  1 ).  Depres¬ 
sions  on  the  F  in  HALF  and  N  in  UNITED  are  distinct  on  both  die  states.  This 
issue  is  the  most  commonly  counterfeited  piece  in  the  U.S.  commemorative  series. 

Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies. 

Major  Diagnostics:  A.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Diagonal  depression  on  N  in 

UNITED. 

B.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Two  depressions  on  F  in  HALF. 

C.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Depression  in  field  below  E  PL  in 

E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  (muted  on  Die  State  2). 

I).  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Depression  above  steer’s  left  horn 
(muted  on  Die  State  2). 

E.  Reverse  —  Counterfeit:  Depression  in  field  oft  southwest 
coast  of  Florida  (muted  on  Die  State  2). 
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AUTHENTICATION 

BUREAU 


BY  j.P.  MARTIN 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 
Counterfeit  Analysis  #15: 

1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

WEIGHT  (gm) 

DENSITY 

DIAMETER  (mm) 

NO.  REEDS 

Genuine 

12.5 

10.33 

30.6 

150 

Counterfeit 

12.53 

10.25 

30.5 

144 

Remarks:  Die  State  3  of  the  specimen  reported  in  Counterfeit  Analysis  #14  (June 
issue,  p.  894).  T  his  die  state  represents  the  transition  from  an  “old  style"  to  “new 
style”  finish  (see  April  1993,  p.  547).  One  of  the  few  surviving  die  markers  is  the 
diagonal  depression  on  the  N  of  UNITED.  Observed  specimens  have  a  deceptive, 
frosty  obverse  and  a  prooflike  reverse. 

Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies. 


A.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Diagonal  depression  on  \  in 

UNITED. 

B.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Depressions  on  steer’s  left  horn. 

C.  Reverse  —  Counterfeit:  Raised  tool  marks  along  inner 

rim  at  OLD. 

D.  Reverse  —  Counterfeit:  Numerous,  raised  lumps  of  metal 

above  and  to  the  right  of  R  in  DOLLAR. 


B 


D 
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AUTHENTICATION 

BUREAU 

BY  j.P.  MARTIN 


Counterfeit  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail 
half  dollar. 


A 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 
Counterfeit  Analysis  #1 6: 

1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

WEIGHT  (gm) 

DENSITY 

DIAMETER  (mm) 

NO.  REEDS 

Genuine 

12.5 

10.33 

30.6 

150 

Counterfeit 

12.44-12.45 

10.25 

30.5 

150 

Remarks:  A  “new  style”  counterfeit  with  frost}’,  raised  devices  and  fields,  and  re¬ 
flective  areas  around  devices. 


Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies. 


Major  Diagnostics: 


A.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Raised  metal  in  field  to  right  of 

steer’s  head. 

B.  Obverse  - —  Counterfeit:  Depressions  on  vertical  stroke 

of  I)  in  DOLLAR. 

C.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Triangular  depression  on  steer’s 

left  horn. 

D.  Reverse  —  Counterfeit:  Raised  metal  below  base  of  yucca 

plant. 

E.  Reverse  —  Counterfeit:  Spikes  between  date  and  rim. 
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The  following  ads  were  sent  to  me  by  Wayne  Homren,  a  dedicated  numismatic  bibliophile,  as 
he  wanted  to  share  them  with  Society  members: 


BUY  COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLARS 
THIS  SUMMER:  DON’T  WAIT  UNTIL  FALL 

Prices  Are  Advancing  Rapidly 
Huy  for  a  Hobby 
Buy  for  an  Investment 
Whichever  you  buy  for 
BUY  NOW/ 


The  following  Commemorative  Half  Dollars  are  expected 

Before  1937 

Albany  Elgin  Gettysburg  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

State  of  Arkansas  Battle  of  Antietam 

San  Francisco  Bay  Bridges  York  County,  Maine 

Hartford,  Conn.  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Wisconsin 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Swedes  of  Delaware  Tri-State  (Tex.  La  Ark  )  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Wilkinsburg,  Pa 


Let  me  help  you  build  up  a  collection  ol  these  interesting  coins. 

Write  me  for  prices- 

HORACE  M.  GRANT 

at  Grant's  Hobbv  Shop 
109  Empire  St.,  Providence,  R.  1 


Can  you  name  the  commemorative  half  dollars,  mentioned  in  the  ad,  that  were  never  minted? 

*  *  * 


Numismatic  Gallery  mailed  the  card,  pictured  on  the  next  page,  to  coin  collectors  and  dealers. 
Even  in  1954  volume  purchases  resulted  in  discounted  prices.  On  an  interesting  note,  the  card  shows  the 
Carver- Washington  Coin  Commission  in  Virginia.  However,  Numismatic  Gallery  refers  to  the  offering 
as  1954  Washington  Carver  Sets!  Too  bad  the  Gallery  wasn’t  as  well  informed  as  Q.  David  Bowers  (R- 
0548,  NH)  with  respect  to  the  proper  name  for  the  issue! 
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Dear  Coin  Collectors  and  Dealers: 

The  final  coinage  of  the  Carver- Washington  Commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollars  will  be  minted  in  1954.  The  sets  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  between  January  1st — 15th,  1954.  Regular  price 
$12.00  per  set.  Special  price  to  collectors  during  the  month  of 
June,  3  or  more  sets,  $8.00  per  set ;  single  set  $9.00  per  set.  There 
will  be  a  5%  discount  on  all  orders  received  before  July  1st. 

Please  send  this  card  with  your  order  in  order  to  obtain  the 
discount.  Dealers  are  requested  to  write  for  special  wholesale 
price. 


CARVER-WASHINGTON  COIN  COMMISSION 
Booker  Washington  Birthplace,  Virginia 


■  •  f  f 

'954  WASHINGTON  CARVER  SETS  Now  Available  at  $10. 

We  have  just  acquired  several  large  collections  .  .  .  Send  us 
your  want  list  on  COMMEMORATIVES  and  ALL  OTHER  SERIES 

while  the  coins  last! 


FIRST  COME  —  FIRST  SERVED! 


NUMISMATIC  GALLERY 

228  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Beverly  Hills,  Colif. 
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TIIE  TALENT  OF  BILL  KING  IXX)KS  BACK  ON  1994  AND  COMMEMORATIVE** 


Numismatic  News ,  700  East  State  Street,  Iola,  WI  54990-0001 ,  has  very  generously  given  me  Bill 
King’s  cartoons,  which  have  appeared  in  the  paper  and  related  to  commemorative  coins.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  publish  them  again  for  your  enjoyment  and  enlightenment.  Please  refer  to  “Recommended 


Reading”  for  subscription  information. 

f‘ 
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SHOW  REPORT 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


Long  Beach  Coin  &  Collectibles  Expo  -  September  19-22,  1996 


The  Expo,  held  three  times  a  year,  is  truly  a  major  numismatic  event!  Dealers  from  all  over 
the  country  and  foreign  countries  present  an  amazing  variety  of  materials  for  those  in  attendance.  In 
addition,  the  convention  boasts  major  auctions,  educational  seminars,  and  numerous  club  meetings  geared 
to  appeal  to  collectors  and  dealers  alike. 

Some  dealers’  comments  were  as  follows: 

“The  commem  market  is  very  thin  right  now  in  quality  coins.  I  paid  over  double  bid  for  some 
phenomenally  toned  pieces.  I  sold  all  of  them  within  a  half  hour  of  my  purchase.” 

“Very  few  nice  commems  were  available.  Buyers  were  pretty  selective  and  were  all  looking  for 
the  same  thing.” 

“Overall,  this  show  was  a  little  slower  than  the  dealers  expected.  The  date  of  the  show  was  mid- 
September  instead  of  the  beginning  of  October.  A  lot  of  the  public  didn't  realize  the  show  was  earlier 
than  usual.  The  fact  that  the  show  was  moved  also  hurt  it  because  it  put  it  a  week  before  the  ANA 
auction  bills  were  due.  The  ANA  auction  took  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the  marketplace.” 

“I  bought  one  fresh  deal  of  commems,  properly  graded  and  toned.  I  sold  them  immediately. 
The  prices  paid  were  considerably  above  the  levels  for  untoned  coins.” 


Antietam  .  PCGS  MS-66 

Arkansas  (1936-D)  .  NGC  MS-67 

California  Jubilee  .  PCGS  MS-66 

California  Jubilee .  NGC  MS-65 

Cincinnati  (1936-D) .  NGC  MS-67 

Columbian  Expo  (1892)  .  PCGS  MS-67 

Hudson  . , .  NGC  MS-67 

Lexington  .  PCGS  MS-64 

New  Rochelle .  NGC  MS-68 

Oregon  Trail  (1926)  .  NGC  MS-66 

San  Diego  (1936-D) .  NGC  MS-66 

Stone  Mountain  .  NGC  MS-66 

Vermont  .  PCGS  MS-64 


$  695.00 
4,500.00 
1,400.00 
...  525.00 
7,500.00 
7,600.00 
.  8,500.00 
...  115.00 
6,000.00 
...  225.00 
...  275.00 
...  750.00 
...  165.00 


[Please  take  note  that  all  prices  reported  in  “Show  Reports”  for  commems  are  wholesale  prices  unless 
otherwise  noted.  When  this  materia!  is  offered  for  resale  at  the  retail  level,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
price  increases  of  from  15%  to  30%  for  the  most  common  items  to  much  higher  markups  for  truly  scarce 
or  esoteric  material. | 
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STONE  MOUNTAIN  BOX 


by  Harry  J.  Forman  (R-1149,  PA) 


I  located  another  tidbit  in  the  “Forman  Museum  of  Memorabilia”  pertaining  to  commemorative 
half  dollars.  The  Xeroxes  show  the  size  of  the  box  containing  the  actual  rock  from  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial. 

It’s  amazing  how  they  raised  money  for  this  project.  I  guess  25c  bought  more  than  the  $50  I 
would  ask  for  this  piece  these  days. 

In  my  opinion,  it’s  certainly  worth  more  than  an  envelope  or  a  used  commem  box. 


The  entire  panorama  of  the  Confederate 
force*  portrayed  on  the  Mountain  aide  will 
he  thirteen  hundred  feet  long  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  hitch.  It  will  require  eitcht  to  ten 
year*  to  Qaa>#let<r' ah«T  will  cost  13.500,000. 


a  - 


»'■  i 

'A 


w 


or  CRXNITE  FROM 

GENERAL  LEE S  FIGURE 


1 


I 


r 


/TONE  MOUNTAIN 
CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL 


m 

♦♦♦  ♦♦♦ 

The  composite  picture  on  reverse  tide 
shows  a  part  of  the  precipice  of  Stone 
Mountain  and  the  Central  Group  of  the 
/Treat  Stone  Mountain  Confederate  Mem¬ 
orial.  which  it  how  being  carved  by 
Gutzon  Borglum.  General  Lee's  figure, 
which  is  the  Central  figure  in  the  group, 
will  be  as  tall  as  a  16-story  office  build¬ 
ing.  The  Centra!  Group  alone  will 
cover  one  and  one-half  acres. 

*** 

This  stone  la  given  for  a  contribution  of 
25<  or  more,  which  goes  to  the  fund  for  _ 
carving  the  Memorial. 

Stone  Mountain  Confederate  Monumental 
Association,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Our  1994-96  Society  President,  Charles  D.  Horning  (R-0332,  KY),  sent  me  copies  of 
documentation  pertaining  to  the  Cleveland  commemorative  half  dollar.  As  that  city  will  he  the  site  of 
the  ANA  Early  Spring  Convention  March  20-22,  1997,  I  thought  it  particularly  appropriate  the  following 
be  included  in  this  issue  of  the  journal: 


COLLECTOR’S  ORDER  BLANK 
ORDER  NTTBER  MQ-j/j/LAY  ~  ,1936 


T  r  *  T  »  CP 

r 

j  • 

RELISH, 

Treasurer 

'le  v  e  la 

na 

Cent  enn 

ial 

'c.mnemo 

ra 

tive  Coi 

n  As s ’n . 

,05  E. 

Th 

ird  Stre 

e  t , 

inc  inn 

’  *  rn 

A.  1 

I,  OHIO 

car  Sir: 

Please  enter  r.y  order  for  Cleveland  Centennial 
[alf -Dollars  as  follows: 


durance  or  express  charges. 


1 

CO 

in 

0 

7 1 

V1- 

.63 

e  ach 

-  Total 

• 

» — 1 

• 

• 

♦ 

65 

La 

CO 

ins 

0 

$1 

.60 

each 

-  Total 

...  3 . 

20 

3 

CO 

ins 

i — 1 

.58 

each 

-  Total 

...  4  . 

74 

5 

CO 

ins 

Q 

#1 

.56 

each 

-  Total 

...  7  . 

80 

10 

CO 

ins 

O 

$i 

.55 

each 

-  Total 

•  •  •  X  • 

V 

50 

above 

pr : 

L  ce 

!  S 

include  i 

pack ing , 

pos  tage 

a: 

herew  ith 
a bo  ve  . 


I  enclose  certified  check:  or  Postal  money  order 
n  the  amount  orf  $ _  to  cover  the  coins  checked 

Very  truly  yours, 


NAJ  E _ 

STREET _ 

CITY  _ 

STATE 

T>  q  - - - 

^  *  *  ♦ 

Please  print  name  distinctly  and  note  this  order  is  to  be  sent  to 
Cincinnati  (not  Cleveland).  Only  orders  v/ith  money  will  be  entered! 
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»  Of  f  ICE  Of  TREASURE* 

THOS.  G.  MELISH 

105  E  THIRD  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


THE  CLEVELAND  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  ASSOCIATION 


TELEPHONE  MAin  4123 


YOUR  NAME  APPEARS 

on  our  list  ::: 

Dear  Sir: 

THE  CLEVELAND  CENTENNIAL  C  OH 'g  SPRAT IVL  COIN  BILL 
recent  ly  passed  by  the  Senate  ana  the  House  was  signea  by  Presiaent 
Roosevelt  May  5,  and  is  now  public  law  No. 552.*  We  estimate  that  it 
will  be  about  a  month  or  perhaps  six  weeks  before  we  can  actually 
distribute  these  Cleveland  coins,  which  will  ail  be  minted  at  only 
one  mi  at . 

Till  PRICE  HAS  BEEN  SET  AT  $1.50  PER  COIN ,  plus  the 
cost  of  packing,  postage  and  insurance.  We  enclose  price  list  here¬ 
with  numbered  ana  aated  which  will  enable  you  to  purchase  sufficient 
coins  to  take  care  of  your  requirements  if  this  order  with  check 
at  ta  ched  is  returned  to  us  within  five  days  from  the  receipt  thereof. 

1  he  order  blank  is  automatically  cancelled  if  not  mailed  to  us 
promptly. 

IF  Y0TT  SEND  US  YOUR  CHECK  NOW  your  order  will  positiv¬ 
ely  be  filled  when  the  coins  are  delivered  to  us  by  the  Mint.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  methods  employed  in  some  of  the  recent  attri¬ 
butions  but  as  our  coins  will  not  be  sold  to  racketeers  or  speculators 
you  will  be  absolutely  sure  to  secure  the  coins  ordered  if  you  place 
your  oruer  now,  with  check  or  postal  money  order.  We  have  already 
been  approached  by  a  speculator  who  wishea  to  buy  the  entire  issue. 

We  advised  him  that  we  were  not  interested. 


When  these  coins  are  released  to  the  banks  in  Ohio 
we  anticipate  that  the  entire  issue  will  be  sold  within  one  to  three 
days.  All  orders  will  be  filled  in  the  rotation  received.  If  you 
get  left  on  this  issue  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  not  ours . 


Looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  taking  care  of 
your  requirements,  we  beg  to  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

THE  CLEVELAND  CENTENNIAL  COI I TLM  QU  AT  I VE  COIN  ASS  f  N . 


TO'UOTW 

p  p 


THOMAS  0.  I' RELISH, Treasurer 
105  E.  Thira  Street, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Please  note  your  oruer  is  to  be  sent  to  Cincinnati  (not  Clevelana). 
L-2 -  J  c -cnc  . 1 eu  vm ■  j R  will  be  sent ,  unless  you  enclose  stamped  and 


dross -id  envelope. 


f  '  L  t 

f  P  i 
t  ^  - 


<  <  f.  '■'> 
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Q.  l>a\ id  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH)  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  September  1937  Vie  Coin  Collector’s 
Journal ,  published  by  Scott  Stamp  Sc  Coin  Co.  of  New  York,  which  concentrated  on  those  coins  issued 
right  at  the  tail  end  of  the  commemorative  boom.  Of  interest  was  its  price  list  as  follows: 


The  Coin  Collector's  Journal 

COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 

Prices  Revised  to  September  1st,  1937 

The  great  demand  for  United  Stares  Commemorative  Coins  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
maintain  the  prices  quoted  in  the  Standard  Catalogue  or  Price  List.  It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed 
advisable  to  publish  a  monthly  list  of  our  current  prices.  As  our  stock  is  now  well  balanced  we 
are  omitting  the  Bids'  on  half  dollars.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Postage  extra 
In  all  cases.  All  quotations  are  for  uncirculated  coins.  This  list  cancels  all  previous  ones. 


1. 

1892 

Half 

Dollar. 

Columbus 

Price 

.  ..  1.50 

2. 

1893 

Half 

Dollar. 

Columbus 

1 .00 

3. 

1893 

Quarter  Dol. 

Isabella  ... 

.  3.00 

4. 

1900 

Dollar.  Lafayette 

5.00 

5. 

1915 

Half 

Dol.  Pan.  Pacific . 

17.50 

6. 

1918 

Half 

Dollar. 

Lincoln 

1.50 

7. 

1920 

Half 

Dollar. 

Maine 

6.00 

8. 

1920 

Half 

Dollar. 

Pilgrim  . . 

2.00 

9. 

1921 

Half 

Dollar. 

Pilgrim  . . 

10.00 

10. 

1921 

Half 

Dollar. 

M  issouri 

20.00 

1  1. 

1921 

Half 

Dollar. 

Missouri. 2*4 

30.00 

12. 

1921 

Half 

Dollar. 

Alabama 

..  6.00 

13. 

1921 

Half 

Dollar. 

Alabama. 2x2 

20.00 

14. 

1922 

Half 

Dollar. 

Grant  .  . 

2.50 

15. 

1922 

Half 

Dollar. 

Grant* 

60.00 

16. 

1923 

Half 

Dollar. 

Monroe  . 

2.00 

17. 

1924 

Half 

Dollar. 

Huguenot 

. .  3.00 

18. 

1925 

Half 

Dollar. 

Lexington 

2.00 

19. 

1925 

Half 

Dollar. 

Stone  Mt . 

. .  1.25 

20. 

1925 

Half 

Dollar. 

California 

.  3.00 

21. 

1925 

Half 

Dollar. 

Vancouver 

10.00 

22. 

1926 

Half 

Dollar. 

Sesqui 

2.00 

23. 

1926 

Half 

Dollar. 

Oregon 

.  2.00 

24. 

1926 

Half 

Dollar. 

Oregon  S 

2.00 

25. 

1927 

Half 

Dollar. 

Vermont  . 

4.00 

26. 

1928 

Half 

Dollar. 

Hawaii 

1  5.00 

27. 

1928 

Half 

Dollar. 

Oregon  . 

5.50 

28. 

1933 

Half 

Dollar. 

Oregon  . 

.  10.00 

29. 

1934 

Half 

Dollar. 

Oregon  . 

.  5.50 

30. 

1934 

Half 

Dollar. 

Maryland 

2.00 

31. 

1934 

Half 

Dollar. 

Texas  . . 

.  1.75 

32. 

1934 

Half 

Dollar. 

Boone 

5.00 

33. 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

Boone  . 

2.50 

33a. 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

Boone  D  ... 

6.50 

33b. 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

Boone  S 

6.50 

34. 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

Connecticut 

4.50 

35. 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

Arkansas 

..  3.50 

35a. 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

Arkansas  D 

6.00 

35b. 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

Arkansas  S 

6.00 

36. 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

Hudson  . 

.  10.00 

37. 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

San  Diego  ... . 

2.0u 

38. 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

Spanish  Trail 

.  6.50 

39. 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

Boone 

With 

small  1934 

date . _.... 

2.50 

39a. 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

Same  D 

39b 

1935 

Half 

Dollar. 

Same  S 

Sold  only  by  the 

Dair 

75.00 

Price 

40.  1935  Half  Dollar.  Texas  . 

40a.  1935  Half  Dollar.  Texas  D  . . 

40b.  1935  Half  Dollar.  Texas  S  . 

Sold  only  in  sets  of  three  6.00 

41.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Arkansas  . 

41a.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Arkansas  D  .. 

41b.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Arkansas  S  . . 

Sold  only  in  sets  of  three  .  7.50 

42.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Rhode  Island 

42a.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Rhode  Island  D 

42b.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Rhode  Island  S 

Sold  only  in  sets  of  three  .  9.00 

43.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Boone  ..  2.25 

43a.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Boone  D  . . 

43b.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Boone  S  . . 

Sold  by  the  pair  only  12.00 

44.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Texas  . . 

44a.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Texas  D  . . 

44b.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Texas  S  _ 

Sold  only  in  sets  of  three  .  7.50 

45.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Oregon  5.00 

45a.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Oregon  S  . 10.00 

46.  1936  Half  Dollar.  San  Diego  . 3.00 

47.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Cleveland  ....  2.50 

48.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Wisconsin  . . .  2.25 

49.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Cincinnati  . 

49a.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Cincinnati  D  ...._ 

49b.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Cincinnati  S  ...... 

Sold  only  in  sets  of  three  . .  30.00 

50.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Long  Island  _  2.00 

51.  1936  Half  Pollar.  York,  Me .  2.25 

52.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Bridgeport  .  3.00 

53.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Lynchburg  4.50 

54.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Elgin,  III.  . 2.25 


55.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Albany,  N.Y.  ...  3.00 

56.  1936  Half  Dollar.  San  Francisco  3.00 

57.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Columbia,  S.C.. 

57a.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Columbia  D  . . 


57b.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Columbia  S  . 

Sold  only  in  sets  of  three .  15.00 

58.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Robinson  . . .  3.50 

59.  1937  Half  Dollar.  Roanoke  Is .  2.50 

60.  1937  Half  Dollar.  Boone  2.50 

61.  1937  Half  Dollar.  Oregon  D  2.25 

62.  1936  Half  Dollar.  Delaware  2.75 

63.  1938  Half  Dollar.  New  Rochelle  3.00 


SILVER  COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS 

1925  Norse  Centennial -  1.50  1935  Pony  Express  Jubilee.  Nickel- 

1935  Pony  Express.  Coin  silver  _  3.00  Silver  . .  .25 
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The  Journal  was  published  monthly,  and  its  yearly  subscription  price  was  $1.00!  Written  under 
the  heading,  “United  States  Commemorative  Half  Dollar,  Battle  of  AntietairT  was  the  following:  “This 
half  dollar  is  now  being  distributed  by  the  commission.  Collectors  who  wish  to  obtain  them  may  write 
to  the  Washington  County  Historical  Society,  45  East  Washington  Street,  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  The 
cost  is  $1.65  each  which  includes  postage  and  insurance.” 


THE  NATIONAL  COIN  ALBUM  NO.  1 
FOR  COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLARS 

Specially  designed  pages,  5 x  8  inches, 
each  holding  10  coins,  the  openings  suit¬ 
ably  inscribed.  There  are  now  nine 
pages  reguiring  two  binders.  The  best 
way  to  keep  your  series  of  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollars. 

PRICE  COMPLETE  $7.60 

Forwarding  charges  extra 
Shipping  Weight  3  Pounds 

Additional  pages,  issued  when  complete, 
or  blank  pages  60  cents  each 

Separate  binders  $1.25  each 

SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  COMPANY 

COIN  DEPARTMENT 

I  WEST  47th  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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As  is  obvious  from  the  ad  on  this  page,  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  did  not  include  the  just-issued 
Antietam  in  its  new  page  for  commemorative  halves! 


NEW  PAGE  FOR 

COMMEMORATIVE 
HALF  DOLLAR  ALBUM 
No.  349  I 

Will  hold  the  following  coins: 

1937  Delaware  Tercentenary. 

1938  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  250th  Anni¬ 

versary. 

1937  Arkansas  Centennial.  P,  D  and  S. 
1937  Texas  Centennial.  P,  D  and  S. 

1936  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  75th  Anniver¬ 

sary. 

1937  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial.  D  mint. 

PRICE,  60  CENTS 

Plus  Postage 

COIN  DEPARTMENT 

SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  COMPANY 

I  WEST  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


•'t  nnuirn  ■  i 
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RECOMMENDED  READING 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 

Since  the  last  listing  of  commemorative-related  articles 
appeared  in  our  journal  (Spring  1996),  many  have  been  featured  in 
other  numismatic  periodicals.  A  sampling  of  just  some  of  them 
follows: 

“America’s  10  Most  Wanted  Coins,”  “Ten  Best  Coin  Buys,” 
and  “The  10  Most  Beautiful  U.S.  Coins”  (July  1996);  “What  About 
Those  Olympic  Coins?”  and  “The  Smithsonian  Commemoratives” 

(August  1996);  “Circulating  U.S.  Commemoratives”  (September 
1996);  “10  Great  Buys  at  $250  to  $500”  and  “Curbing  Those  High- 
priced  Commemoratives”  (October  1996);  “The  ‘Half- 
Commemorative’,”  “Commemoratives  In  Your  Pocket,”  “The 
Circulating  Tradition,”  “Commemoratives  That  Did  Circulate,”  “And 
More  To  Come?,”  and  “Coin  Capsule:  1927”  (November  1996);  “Ideas  For  The  New  Quarters” 
(December  1996);  and  “The  Coins  To  Collect  In  1997”  (January  \991)—COINage  magazine,  published 
by  Miller  Magazines,  Inc.,  4880  Market  Street,  Ventura,  CA  93003-7783;  $23  for  12  monthly  issues. 

“The  age  of  plenty”  (July  1996);  “Gold  $1  commems”  and  “Smithsonian  anniversary  coins  on 
sale”  (October  1996);  “Hobby  leaders  testify”  (November  1996);  and  “Hot  picks  or  cold  fish,” 
“Congress  approves  bill  for  eight  new  commems,”  “Tales  of  proliferation,  profiteering  and  potential,” 
and  “On  the  flip  side”  (January  1997)— Coins  magazine,  published  by  Krause  Publications,  Inc.,  700  East 
State  Street,  Iola,  WI  54990;  $24.98  for  12  monthly  issues. 

The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  Monthly  Supplement ,  published  by  CDN,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  11099, 
Torrance,  CA  90510;  the  weekly  Greysheet—  including  the  Monthly  Supplement  and  Quarterly— is  $54.00 
for  six  months  and  $98.00  for  one  year;  the  single-copy  price  of  the  Monthly  Supplement  is  $4.00. 

“Guest  Commentary:  Edison  commem  sure  winner”  (June  3,  1996);  “Pre-WWII  commems  most 
commonly  counterfeited”  (June  24,  1996);  “CCCAC  opposes  commems  for  Madison,  black  patriots,” 
and  “Independence”  (July  1,  1996);  “Stone  Mountain  Roll  medal  features  1927  counterstamp”  (July  8, 
1996);  “Community  Service  dollars  go  on  sale  July  12”  (July  15,  1996);  “Circulating  commem  one  step 
closer,”  “Smithsonian  coins  release  date  near,”  “Making  the  grade,”  and  “Circulating  commems” 
(July  29,  1996);  “State  rites”  (August  5,  1996);  “Guest  Commentary:  Commem  changes  a  personal 
quest”  (August  12,  1996);  “Circulating  commems  gain  support”  (August  19,  1996);  “Olympic  Games 
commemorative  retail  program  running  at  deficit”  and  “Circulating  commemorative  coin  program 
proposal  decades  old”  (August  26,  1996);  “Mint  engraving  staff  at  work  on  statehood  25C  sketches” 
(September  9,  1996);  “Commem  bills  gain  support”  (September  16,  1996);  “House  OKs  50-state 
commem  bill  (September  23,  1996);  “Support  growing  for  state  commems,”  “Three  new  commem  coin 
bills  gain  support,”  “CCCAC  considers  two  commem  proposals,”  “Mint  reports  commem  coin  sales,” 
and  “Labeled  as  un-American”  (September  30,  1996);  “Congress  to  cap  commem  programs”  (October  7, 
1996);  “Seven  commem  programs  in  1997”  and  “Bills  seek  Jackie  Robinson,  library  commems” 
(October  14,  1996);  “Frankenstein’s  monster,”  “Long-awaited  commem  reforms  become  law,” 
“Circulating  commems  get  approval,  but  Treasury  must  study  before  striking,”  “Editorial:  Collectors 
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have  to  say  ‘No  more,”’  and  “Float  like  a  butterfly,  sting  like  a  bee,  animal  coins  for  you  and  me” 
(October  21,  19%);  “Liking  commems”  and  “William  McKinley”  (November  4,  1996);  “Clinton  OKs 
commem  bills;  new  programs  to  open  in  1997”  and  “Editorial:  At  least  somebody  is  smiling” 
(November  11,  1996);  “Black  history”  (December  16,  1996);  “Botanic  Gardens  designs  get  OK”  and 
“Columbian  half  dollar  serves  as  source  for  1892  box  coin”  (December  23,  1996);  and  “A  Holy  Grail?” 
(December  30,  1996)— Coin  World  [P.  O.  Box  150,  Sidney,  OH  45365-0150]  is  published  weekly;  $28 
for  52  weekly  issues. 

“Shepherd  thrives  on  hobby  satisfaction”  (June  4,  1996);  “Commem  bill  qualifies,”  “Milk  money 
find  inspired  Caldwell’s  career,”  and  “Commems  among  highlights  in  $2.2  million  sale  by  Superior” 
(June  18,  1996);  “Idea  to  honor  50  states  gains  Washington  favor,”  “Cereals  boost  Olympic  coins,”  and 
“Editorial:  Circulating  commem  good  news  for  hobby”  (June  25,  1996);  “Committee  says  no  to  2 
issues,”  and  “Los  Angeles  coins  first  U.S.  Olympic  issues”  (July  2,  1996);  “Now  or  never,”  “New  dollar 
coin  put  on  market,”  “American  Olympic  coins  part  of  rich  world  tradition  honoring  the  Games”  and 
“Editorial:  Mint  now  positioned  to  gain  from  Olympics”  (July  23,  1996);  “Congress  gets  state  coins 
bill,”  “Smithsonian  coin  orders  start  Aug.  5,”  and  “Editorial:  Contact  Castle  about  50-states  commems” 
(July  30,  1996);  “Commem  plan  ushers  new  era  for  hobby”  (August  6,  1996);  “Hobby  speaks  as  one,” 
“Smithsonian  anniversary  celebrated,”  “GAO  report  favorable  to  circulating  commems,”  and  “Congress 
looks  to  hobby  for  commem  input”  (August  20,  1996);  “Olympic  coin  program  shows  loss”  and 
“Editorial;  Consider  future  Olympic  coin  issues  now”  (August  27,  1996);  “Blue  Ridge  honors 
Hendrickson”  and  “More  commems  before  panel”  (September  10,  1996);  “House  approves  50  states 
commem  bill”  and  “Smithsonian  coins  sell  well”  (September  17,  1996);  “Coins  sought  for  baseball 
hero,”  “Three  more  themes  OK'd,”  “Ground  broken  in  ’76  for  quarter  commem,”  and  “Senate  intentions 
remain  murky”  (September  24,  1996);  “House  approves  new  commems”  and  “Shriver  coin  stirs  up 
heated  controversy”  (October  1,  1996);  “50  states  bill  may  fail  in  Senate,”  “Commemorative  waters 
continue  to  churn,”  and  “SUSCC  meets  at  show”  (October  8,  1996);  “Congress  curbs  commemoratives” 
and  “No  word  on  commem  proposals  as  Senate  winds  down”  (October  15,  1996);  “50  states  and  more” 
and  “Mint  issues  commem  numbers”  (October  22,  1996);  “Jackie  Robinson  $1  the  hot  one”  and 
“Commems  that  aren’t— yet”  (October  29,  1996);  “Smithsonian  sales  rise  slightly”  and  “Editorial:  50 
state  coins  unlikely  to  confuse  public”  (November  5,  1996);  “Election  gives  50  states  priority,”  “Olympic 
coin  sales  mix  changes,”  “Will  the  destructive  coin  programs  cease?,”  and  “Hobbyists  can  pick  through 
the  wreckage”  (November  19,  1996);  “Designs  set  for  Botanic  coins”  (December  10,  1996);  and 
“Olympic  loss  bounds  higher”  and  “Isabella  waits  for  her  quarter  commems”  (December  24, 
1996)— Numismatic  News  (published  by  Krause  Publications,  700  East  State  Street,  Iola,  WI  54990)  is 
$29.98  for  52  issues. 

“A  Commemorative  That  Benefits  All  U.S.  Collectors”  (August  1996);  “Iowa’s  Centennial  Half 
Dollar”  (October  1996);  and  “Cherrypicking  Columbian  Expo  Half  Dollars”  (December  1996) — 777^ 
Numismatist,  official  (monthly)  publication  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  818  North  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903-3279.  Membership  includes  subscription:  $35  for  adults  and  $31 
for  senior  citizens,  age  65  or  older  (includes  $6  application  fee,  first  year  only). 

“Marketing  The  Stone  Mountain— The  Special  Coins  &  Medals,  Part  I”  (October  1996)  and 
“Marketing  The  Stone  Mountain— The  Special  Coins  &  Medals,  Part  II”  and  “Comments  and 
Corrections,  Part  I”  (January  1997)—  Winning  Ways,  official  (quarterly)  publication  of  Women  in 
Numismatics,  14252  Culver,  #490,  Irvine,  CA  92714.  Membership  includes  subscription:  $35  per  year. 

All  of  these  publications  feature  countless  supplements  to  the  knowledge  contained  in 
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commemorative  references  already  residing  in  your  libraries.  I  hope  all  Society  members  subscribe  to 
these  publications.  Support  these  magazines  and  newspapers;  write  articles  and/or  letters  to  the  editor 
to  share  your  knowledge  and  to  express  your  views;  encourage  others  to  do  the  same!  The  printed  word 
will  remain  for  decades  to  come  to  spark  the  interest  necessary  to  attract  new  collectors  to  perpetuate  our 

hobby.  The  future  of  numismatics  depends  upon  all  of  us. 

*  *  * 

TWISTED  HISTORY  QUIZ 

In  The  Coin  Collector  of  April  8,  1996  (published  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.),  I  w'as 
surprised  I  correctly  answered  all  of  the  questions.  Needless  to  say,  the  “gold  medal”  to  which  I  was 
then  entitled  was  the  result  of  my  being  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  every  question!  I  thought  you 
would  also  enjoy  taking  the  test  of  your  numismatic  knowledge.  I  am  reprinting  it  here  with  answers 
following  on  page  86: 

1.  This  was  struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  but  lacks  an  “S”  mintmark. 

a.  1922  “plain”  Lincoln  cent. 

b.  1925  Vancouver  commemorative  half  dollar. 

c.  1883  Hawaiian  silver  dollar. 

d.  1866  Liberty  Seated  quarter. 

2.  Although  this  coin  (or  medal)  is  dated  1900,  all  specimens  were  actually  struck  on 
December  14,  1899. 

a.  1900-S  $20  gold  double  eagle. 

b.  1900  Assay  Commission  medal. 

c.  1900  Indian  cent. 

d.  Lafayette  commemorative  silver  dollar. 

3.  The  United  States  Mint  began  pre-striking  this  coin  two  years  before  the  date  on  it: 

a.  1982-S  Washington  commemorative  half  dollar. 

b.  1976  Bicentennial  quarter  dollar. 

c.  1804  Class  I  silver  dollar. 

d.  1964-D  Peace  silver  dollar. 

4.  One  of  these  United  States  presidents  was  depicted  on  a  legal  tender  U.S.  coin  while  he 
was  alive  and  in  office: 

a.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

b.  Calvin  Coolidge. 

c.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

d.  George  Washington. 

5.  Except  for  one  coin,  each  of  these  is  easier  to  find  in  Mint  State  than  in  worn  grades. 
Which  one  is  the  exception? 

a.  1970-S  Kennedy  half  dollar. 

b.  1882-CC  Morgan  dollar. 

c.  1950-D  Jefferson  nickel. 

d.  1936-D  Washington  quarter. 
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ANSWERS  TO  “TWISTED  HISTORY  QUIZ” 


1 .  a  and  b. 

2.  d. 

3.  b. 

4.  b  (on  the  1926  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar). 

5.  d. 

Many  thanks  to  Q.  David  Bovvers  (R-0548,  NH)  and  Raymond  N.  Merena  (R-2249,  NH)  for 
giving  the  Society  permission  to  publish  this  and  many  other  features  contained  in  their  fine  periodicals. 


*  *  * 


THE  END  OF  THIS  TRAIL  AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEXT 

by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


We  now  draw  to  the  close  of  this  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail. 

I  am  delighted  we  had  a  new  author,  Arnold  H.  Miniman  (R-2247,  NJ),  join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  regularly  contribute  to  our  success.  I  especially  enjoyed  his  feature,  “The  Search  for  the  Elusive 
50.”  and  am  sure  you  did  as  well.  It  is  my  hope  other  members  will  focus  on  his  topic,  as  many  of  you 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  learning  how  your  fellow  collectors  became  fascinated  with  commemorative 
coins  and  pursued  their  goals. 

The  quality  of  the  articles  sent  to  me  for  our  journal  never  ceases  to  amaze  me.  HINT:  Now 
if  I  could  just  have  more  of  them;  the  deadline  for  the  next  issue  is  fast  approaching!  As  any  editor  of 
a  nonprofit  numismatic  publication  discovers,  it  is  either  “feast”  or  “famine”  as  one  embarks  on  another 
issue.  My  bank  of  features  is  now  depleted.  I  hope  the  subjects  covered  here  will  pique  your  interest 
so  you  will,  in  turn,  mail  me  your  submissions  for  publication.  Our  club  will  benefit,  and  you  will  too! 

Additionally,  if  any  of  you  have  newsworthy  events  with  which  you  are  associated,  please  write 
to  me  about  them.  I  am  always  eager  to  publicize  the  many  accomplishments  of  SUSCC  members.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  commercial  and  nonprofit  numismatic  publications,  this  all-important  department, 
regularly  contained  in  TCT ,  would  never  see  the  light  of  day. 

Please  don’t  forget  our  meetings,  scheduled  at  most  of  the  major  coin  shows.  The  speakers 
expend  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  many  hours  of  preparation  to  assure  their  presentations  are  not  only 
informative  but  entertaining  as  well. 

Let’s  work  together  to  make  the  Society  ours  in  every  sense  of  the  word! 


Helen 
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